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It has been said that there are three distinguishing characteristics 
of our civilization—the mechanization of production and distribution, 
universal suffrage, and universal education. It might equally as well 
be said that the first two are possible only in a civilization which fos- 
ters the third. 

The school superintendency is a function of very recent origin in 
the process of school development. However, the administration of 
education is one of the most vital functions of modern society. This 
is especially true in a country which, from its very beginning, has 
regarded universal education as a necessity for its social and political 
system and which has accepted as an ideal equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all. 

During recent years the word education has acquired broader mean- 
ings than it formerly had. There have always been those who, be- 
cause of their broader vision, have been able to conceive of education 
in its larger aspects and its wider implications. In contrast to those 
who hold this larger point of view which regards education as the 
development of an individual as he responds to the factors in the 
totality of the environment in which he lives, there have always been 
those who regarded education as a very definite mechanical process 
which takes place in the child’s reaction to specific, organized curric- 
ula. The latter have always been in the majority. 
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With administration goes very largely the power to determine the 
ideas and points of view, the philosophy that shall shape the curric- 
ulum. Many superintendents conceive of administration as merely 
a problem in management. Such administration may be purely oppor- 
tunistic. This is especially true of those whose professional training 
has been too narrow. 

On the other hand, a different attitude in administration is required 
if a constructive and critical analysis of contemporary society and its 
problems is to be treated in the school. The social results that come 
from different administrative policies and techniques are as different 
as the administrative procedures themselves. 

In a period of transition such as that through which we are now 
passing, the philosophy of administration is particularly significant. 
We stand at the end of an era. We are leaving behind an atomistic 
and uncoordinated world. We face in the future a planned and 
coordinated social system. What shall be the administrator’s 
position in such a system? Shall he be merely a technician, so en- 
grossed in details that he will be unable to see the wider possibilities 
for leadership vested in his office? 

If so, we may expect to see a new official arise; one who is able to 
coordinate all the educational forces of the community and who is able 
to realize the social philosophy of the present in all the educational 
activities of the community. The problems of educational administra- 
tion in the main are social and not mechanical. This is an age of 
great contrast and transition. As a result there is much confusion. 
There are many educational areas in which the old is obsolete and 
must give way to the new. The administrator of the future will be 
a man with broad social, political, and philosophical outlook. 

The lives of the next generation of Americans will be more deeply 
affected by the kind of educational philosophy which our educational 
leaders have than by any set of technical skills learned for the 
mechanical aspects of administration. It can safely be said that at 
no period in the history of our country have the responsibilities of 
educational leadership been so heavy as they are at this moment. Edu- 
cation will determine the civilization of the future and it must con- 
serve the best elements of life and tradition, and it must be designed 
to realize the great possibilities of social and individual development. 

It is imperative that the administrator be able consciously and in- 
telligently to evaluate the immediate social environment of the child 
and to be able to show how he may profit from it. If, because of 
poor training or lack of vision, he is unable to see the educative proc- 
ess in its larger aspects, the schools will be directed by those who are 
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partially blind, by those who cannot see their deeper and broader 
significance for civilization, by those who are unaware of the possi- 
bilities inherent in the schools. 

The present time calls for educational statesmanship as in the days 
of the educational pioneers. The school has become the most powerful 
social influence in America today; and its leaders, the educational 
administrators, must face the problem of the end to which this in- 
strument shall be employed. 

What shall be the primary purpose of the American school in a 
world quite different from that in which it originated? In the next 
generation, as in the last, the answer to this question will depend on 
what we expect to make of American life. The answer depends on 
whether we shall seek consciously to make the school a positive force in 
the process of social development. The answer again depends on the 
kind of educational statesmanship we find in our educational adminis- 
trators. 

If the educational administrator is to be the educational leader 
which his position makes possible, he must not only have professional 
training but must have had wide experience. Too often the school 
administrator’s training has been along a narrow technical line with 
little or no training in the fundamental subjects which give a broad 
outlook and in terms of which he may be able to interpret current 
social movements. The administrator should have had wide experi- 
ence, and should have developed a broad social philosophy. 

We now recognize as never before that education is a continuous 
and universal process. It is concerned with the whole child, the whole 
period of his life. Since this is true, the function of the teacher, the 
administrator, and, in short, the school must be redefined. 

The administrator may see the school in isolation as only one of 
many social institutions; or he may see it as the central, integrating 
educational organization. In the former case, the administrator is 
merely concerned with his own institution. He takes an atomistic 
attitude toward the child’s total environment, and he is contented to 
work in a limited area of it. This point of view is easily taken and is 
fascinating, because the limits of its function can be so clearly defined. 
Such a philosophy of education takes for its goal the mastery of cer- 
tain small sections of subject matter. True, the administrator may be 
interested in personality development; but he limits the usefulness of 
his organization if he takes the position that his institution is con- 
cerned with only a part of the child’s development. He bases his 
administration upon an inadequate philosophy of development. 
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The administrator who sees the school as a central, integrating edu- 
cational organization will, of necessity, assume educational leadership 
in his community. He will see the school as but one, the most im- 
portant however, of many agencies which seek to influence the per- 
sonality development of the young. He will realize that the total 
environment of the child should be unified and related and that, while 
the school may influence the child during a few hours of the day, its 
influence may be very small during other hours. He will seek con- 
tacts between the school and other organizations which endeavor to 
influence personality development or between the school and those 
unorganized areas which are so potent in child development. He will 
realize that the child spends most of his time responding to factors 
which are not under definite social direction. 

The time has come when the administrator must catch a vision of 
the larger possibilities for leadership which inhere in his position. 
He no longer must be contented to be merely the head of an organiza- 
tion which has so many paid workers; but he must see himself in 
proper relation to all other organizations which have to do with per- 
sonality development. He will ask himself the question, “What are 
the influences which are determining the course of development in this 
community?” He will attempt to find these factors and bring the 
school into intimate contact with them at every point. 

The typical school is an artificial organization, touching the lives 
of the people of the community at very few points. Rarely does the 
administrator enter into areas which are now unoccupied or which 
at best are but poorly occupied by other social institutions, seeking to 
promote human development. One shudders in thinking of the lost 
opportunities in America today in the various school communities. 

The administrator must know the deficiencies, as well as the strong 
features, of the environment. What are the agencies in a given en- 
vironment which provide for healthful living? What are the agencies 
which provide for recreational life? What are the agencies which 
provide for creative expression on the part of the young? What vo- 
cational outlooks are provided? What moral and religious training is 
provided in a given community? How do all these relate themselves 
to the work of the school? Does each child in the community have an 
opportunity to develop proper social attitudes and traits? Is the school 
something merely apart from all other institutional aspects of com- 
munity life? Is the superintendent a real leader, able to visualize edu- 
cation in its larger aspects and relate the work of the school to all the 
other agencies? Where other agencies are not present, is he able to 
assume the opportunities of leadership? 
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The whole point of the discussion is that the superintendent must 
view his work in a larger way. He is not only a leader and a super- 
visor of those who teach arithmetic, reading, spelling, and the like; 
but by virtue of his office it is imperative that he assume educational 
responsibility in a larger way in the community which he serves. 

The administrator must know the deficiencies of the environments 
of the children in his school system. In every city and community 
there are areas in which the environment is not stimulating for the 
best growth in children. In certain congested areas there is practi- 
cally nothing for the children to do except loaf on the streets. Who 
has not watched youth seeking avenues of activity in crowded sec- 
tions, or in isolated sections for that matter? It must be remembered 
that time cannot be empty. Life cannot exist in a vacuum. Boys and 
girls must be active. They will be active. The nature of their environ- 
ment will determine the type of activities in which they engage. If 
the environment provides only undesirable outlets for activities, then 
we may rest assured that the activities of the young will be undesir- 
able. The poverty of the environment in furnishing stimuli for whole- 
some development is one of the major problems of education. Even- 
tually society will find that it is more economical of life and of property 
to foster wholesome, recreational activities for young people than it 
is to permit them to grow up in undesirable surroundings which lead 
to development along antisocial lines and finally to crime itself. 

There are in almost every community potential sources of creative 
activity, provided the administrator is wise enough to find them and 
practical enough in marshaling this forces for their use. I refer to 
scouting activities, junior garden clubs, and the like. 

We have developed the psychology of the individual, but we have 
failed to develop the psychology of the community. More and more 
the administrator needs to understand the social psychology of the 
community in which he works.. He must be able to get a picture of 
the factors which are operating in his community. The responsibility 
of getting an overview of the entire situation is his. After he gets 
this overview, the responsibility of delegating specific tasks and as- 
signments to various members of his staff must be met. He must 
remember that the cultural level of the development of a people in 
any given community will determine to a very large degree the edu- 
cational program which he is able to put into effect immediately. 

Within the limits of his authority there will frequently be com- 
munities which are far advanced culturally and economically. There 
will be communities in which educational advantages are superior, 
where books, magazines, and newspapers are read almost universally, 
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and where there are opportunities for recreational and creative 
activities for the entire population. On the other hand, he may find 
communities where none of these conditions exist, where there are 
very few reading materials, where there are no opportunities for 
recreational activities, and where there are no opportunities for crea- 
tive activity. Even recreational activities and creative activities, 
where they do exist in different communities under his educational 
authority, may not be of the same level and may not meet the same 
needs. No one is in so good a position to see the deficiencies of the 
environment as the school administrator. 

His is the task of seeing the environment and the community in the 
large. He, because of his training, should be able to analyze the 
situation as it is and see the strong points and the weak points of 
the environment. No untrained individual is able to make an analysis 
of the educational factors in any given community. 

When we define education in its broadest sense, personality develop- 
ment becomes the chief educational objective. If we intend to make 
our schools efficient, it is necessary that we have some conception 
of what is meant by personality development. In the main, two 
concepts with regard to personality traits have been held by the edu- 
cational world. 

The work of certain biological philosophers as Dalton and Weiss- 
mann during the past century gave a powerful impetus to an atomistic 
philosophy of education. The essence of this philosophy was that 
human traits were largely matters of heredity and were passed on 
from one generation to the next. Social and physical environment had 
little to do with development other than furnishing a medium in which 
the individual might live. The function of education was to develop 
skills. 

During more recent years, however, under the searching examina- 
tion of certain biologists and psychologists, newer concepts have been 
developed. These seem to indicate that personality traits unfold as 
the individual responds to his surroundings. In the individual 
heredity and environment become one. Personality traits evolve as 
the individual responds during his life cycle to the things about him. 
He creates the things about him as he responds. His traits, in turn, 
are created by the things about him as he responds to them. 

The school has hardly entered into the field of personality and 
character development. One of the great unoccupied areas in edu- 
cation lies in the lack of definite planning on the part of the school 
for personality and character development. 

Personality development is a more inclusive term than character 
development. By character we seem to imply the evaluation of per- 
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sonality traits. To character we can apply the terms good and bad 
in a moral sense. Not all personality traits can be evaluated in this 
way. Those personality traits which can be evaluated in this way are 
referred to as character traits. 

While we know little regarding the development of character traits 
and personality traits in general, we do know that the pupil’s reactions 
to the materials and persons in his environment are the chief con- 
ditioning factors. 

The school may no longer operate in the narrow sense in which it 
has in the past. Personality development is being forced on the school 
whether teachers and administrators will it or not. Whenever any 
social habit or social point of view seems desirable, society turns im- 
mediately to the school. 

It must be remembered that the nature of personality training 
varies with the school. In the preschool and early elementary years, 
certain basic, fundamental personality traits are being develoned 
which manifest themselves during the rest of the individual’s life. 
Temper, timidity, boldness, feelings of superiority, and many other 
traits develop in this period. During the elementary, secondary, and 
college years certain attitudes of mind are formed. Whether the in- 
dividual is to turn his mind inward or outward, whether he is to be 
an objectively or subjectively minded individual is pretty largely 
determined during these years. 

One of the most important duties of the school administrator in 
thinking of the unoccupied areas of education lies in his selection of 
teachers. The typical community thinks of a teacher as one who can 
do a specific job in the classroom, teaching certain factual materials. 
However, the administrator in his selection of teachers must consider 
the community as a whole, must see the picture of the community with 
his school as an integral part of it, must see its deficiencies and its 
possibilities. What will this particular teacher who is going to handle 
the fourth grade in this school contribute in a larger way to the life 
of this community? The school administrator should select his teach- 
ers with the definite idea in mind of supplementing the richness of the 
environment of his community. There should be those teachers who 
are interested in nature, who are interested in art, who are interested 
in music, who are interested in social affairs, who are interested in 
handling boys and girls of the scout age as well as other ages. The 
school should be a place not only where factual materials are taught, 
but an institution which furnishes rich leadership in various phases 
of community life. No one part of the administrator’s duties is quite 
so important as that of teacher selection. The greatest single poten- 
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tially rich reservoir of community leadership lies within the school. 
How wisely the superintendent is able to build for the future of his 
community is determined largely in terms of his ability to select 
teachers. 

Another movement which the school administrator is letting pass 
with little imprint from his own office is that of adult education. The 
secondary population has grown in a tremendous way during the past 
few years. There are somewhere between six and ten millions of 
people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one doing nothing. The 
wide range between the figures six and ten millions is explained by the 
fact that we actually do not know how many young people are out of 
school and not engaged in productive work. 

What are we going to do with all these youths who are wasting 
some of the best formative period of their lives? This is the period in 
life when certain ideas begin to take shape, ideas of living in certain 
definite places, ideas of settling down and having a home of one’s own, 
ideas of what one would like to do in the world. The tremendous 
economic handicap under which the youth of this age lives today 
results in a fearful harvest of crime. Think of the young people six- 
teen to twenty-one years of age with nothing in view, with no economic 
resources. Think of the humdrum life many of them are living. 
Think most of all of the uncoordinated educational agencies which 
deal with young people of this age. Is there not some way by means 
of which the school administrator may coordinate all the agencies in 
a given community, looking toward some type of activity which will 
be creative, if not economically profitable, for these young people? 

In addition to the general adult education movement, there is a 
special phase of this movement which seems to be tremendously im- 
portant. How can we provide parental education, and how can we 
make what is already given more effective? Can the home be re- 
habilitated? If the changed conditions in the material world have so 
altered the social environment that the home cannot be rehabilitated, 
can the school take over its character-training function? No other 
social institution has lost so much as has the home. Throughout the 
history of civilization, the home has stood at the center of all social 
institutions. It is a far cry from the home of the last century to the 
home of the present century. The home has lost to industry its 
economic function. It has lost to the state its social function. It has 
lost to the school and the church its character-training function. In 
fact, in the latter case it may be said that it has lost to the school its 
character-training function, and that that part of the character-train- 
ing function which the church once had has also been lost to the school. 
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When we notice the abandonment of the home by those who should 
be homemakers, the high divorce rate, the number of married women 
working, the low birth rate, the loss of authority of parents, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the home no longer holds the center of 
the stage as a character-training institution that it once held. No 
other social need looms so pressing as the rehabilitation of the home. 
The church, the school, the state, industry—all have made demands 
on the home. The home is called on to help the church, to help the 
school, whereas, as a matter of fact, these agencies were created to 
help the home but are now taking over the function of the home just 
as rapidly as they can. 

The school has paid little attention to the cultural aspects of com- 
munity life. Only in rare instances and then in the better school 
systems has the school as a social institution functioned to create a 
superior cultural life for the community. The reason for this, of 
course, is not hard to see. Many of the school officials and teachers, 
educational leaders, are but poor personalities from the cultural points 
of view. One of the gravest problems society faces is the selection 
and training of those superior personalities who will be able to lead 
the various communities in their cultural life. No one has a right 
to teach or to administer schools in any community who is not at 
least the equal—morally, spiritually, and culturally—of the best par- 
ents in the community. No one has a right to engage in educational 
activities who is not able to produce creatively and thereby add to 
the cultural life of the community in which he lives. 

Above all things, the administrator must be a leader and not a 
mere keeper of records. The administrator must not see his office 
as a narrow technical one, but he must see it as it touches all phases 
of community life. He must be a leader of men and a lover of all 
that is good and true and beautiful in the life of his community. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND HIS JOB 


NORMAN FROST 
Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 


The term supervisor means many things to many people. 

Three little girls were playing school with their dolls among the 
roots of a large hackberry tree. Shug, short for sugar, and her visit- 
ing friend, Mary L., pronounced as one word, were about six, and 
. much concerned to find a place in the game for Shug’s three-year-old 
sister. Mary L. suggested tnat Babe might be the teacher, but Shug, 
with the true discernment of an older sister, objected that Babe did 
not know enough to be teacher. “But,” said Shug, “I'll tell you what 
she can do, and it’ll be the very thing. She can be the supervisor.” 

The names by which supervisors are known are almost as varied as 
the ideas as to their functions and abilities. The Third Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction! includes 
the titles of assistant superintendent, rural supervisor, city principal, 
rural principal, general supervisor, art supervisor, music supervisor, 
physical training supervisor, health supervisor, handwriting super- 
visor, English supervisor, and a miscellaneous classification. 

To this list Cole? adds county elementary supervisor, supervising 
teacher, helping teacher, district supervisor, primary supervisor, and 
field deputy superintendent. 

Other titles of school employees known to be working primarily as 
supervisors or directors of instruction are attendance officer, in cer- 
tain counties of Alabama and Tennessee; supervising principal, used 
in connection with a few of the consolidated schools of South Carolina; 
director of rural life, used in Cook County, Illinois; and district super- 
visor, in Missouri, Oklahoma, and some other states. 

Craig,*® of Texas, in studying the sources from which rural teachers 
seek and receive aid, finds, in addition to the persons already men- 
tioned, school board members, fellow teachers, agents, demonstrators, 
college instructors, landladies, members of state departments of edu- 
cation, health officers, college students, patrons, former teachers, Red 
Cross officials, lecturers, ministers, physicians, and a few who seem 
to fall into none of these classifications and are simply called friends. 
Lawyers, storekeepers, butchers, policemen, postal employees, and 
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aviators seem to have been overlooked, but further investigation may 
add them to the roster. ; 

Defining a supervisor, then, as one who gives assistance to teachers 
in their work, there are a great number of supervisors. The greater 
part of the assistance, however, is given by principals, general super- 
visors, and superintendents, in the order named.' This source, how- 
ever, fails to consider the assistance given by fellow teachers, which 
Craig* shows to be almost as great as that given by principals. 

Considering the great number of principals and the relatively few 
teachers assigned to each, it is scarcely surprising to find their help 
the most significant given to teachers. In the rural schools, for ex- 
ample, in 1926, Gaumnitz‘ reports 14, 347 principals and supervisors. 
Cole* for the same year reports 280 rural supervisors. The number 
of teachers per supervisor and the number of teachers per principal 
(devoting half or more time to supervision) is not available in com- 
parable form, and can only be estimated, but certainly a supervisor 
generally has more teachers under his charge than does a principal; 
probably at least five times as many. Supervisors need not feel dis- 
couraged, therefore, when 410 teachers in seven cities report that, for 
twenty-two of twenty-seven types of needed aid, their principals have 
given them more assistance than have their supervisors.! 

The five items wher? supervisors gave the most help are interesting 
and significant— 

. Suggestions concerning desirable methods. 

2. Demonstration teaching. _ 

3. Interpretation of the course of study. 

4. Best practice in the system capitalized. 

5. Curriculum revision. 

The chief reliance of teachers for supervisory aid is upon their 
principals, but general supervisors render superior service at im- 
portant points, and are helpful at all points. 

Also, no account is taken of the aid and inspiration given by super- 
visors to the principals. It is quite possible that a general supervisor 
who worked only with the principals might prove exceedingly effec- 
tive. Certainly many excellent general supervisors are working 
consciously to increase the amount and quality of help teachers receive 
from principals. 

Nor is the general supervisor oblivious to the assistance teachers 
do, and may, receive from fellow teachers and other sources. Ayer 
emphasizes the need for “defining, locating, and rewarding creative 
endeavor,”* and supervisors are urged to capitalize the best work 
being done in the system. Intervisitation of teachers is one form of 
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recognition of the fact that teachers educate each other. One of the 
parish supervisors of Louisiana told of “importing” a teacher par- 
ticularly strong in primary reading and known to be accustomed to 
using a good many reading books with her first grade. The teachers 
of the parish “caught on” quite promptly and soon demonstrated the 
fact that their children could keep up with those of any outsider 
brought into the system. 

In many of the better schools, deliberate effort is made to secure 
teachers having particular interests or specializations. One teacher’s 
special interest is knowledge and ability in reading; another’s is 
arithmetic; a third is interested in social studies, and so on. Each of 
these teachers becomes an assistant to all the others. 

The function of supervision is really dispersed, and every member 
of the staff becomes at once supervised and supervisor. 

The first question raised was, “What is a supervisor?” The answer 
clearly implied is that any person connected with the school by em- 
ployment, kinship or friendship with pupil or teachers, or even by 
membership on the board of education, is in some measure a super- 
visor. 

What is the supervisor’s job? In an attempt to answer this question 
eight® of the texts on supervision have been consulted. 

The basis of selection was immediate and easy availability, and all 
have been published within the last nine years. The statements of the 
authors have been condensed, and do not make full allowance for some 
of the valuable shades of meaning and careful distinctions made, but 
represent the general meanings as well as could be determined. 

1. The improvement of the teaching act. 

2. Testing and measuring progress of children. 

3. Improvement of professional attitudes and professional qualities 
among teachers. 

4. Improvement of classroom management and pupil placement. 

5. Rating of teachers. 

6. Publicity. 

7. Development of a good school spirit. 

8. Adaptation of courses of study to local needs and provision for 
needed supplement. 

9. Inspection. 

10. Correlation, integration, and coordination of the work of super- 
visors and teachers. 

11. Location and strengthening of the weak spots in the total edu- 
cational program. 

12. Vocational guidance—supervision of special classes. 


or 
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13. Teaching for demonstration and experimentation. 

Another approach to the “job” of the supervisor is a statement by 
supervisors themselves as to what they are trying to do. A group 
of twenty-three supervisors in a summer-school class formulated the 
following statements: 

. Clarify the aims of education. 

. Improve the learning methods and techniques of children. 

. Coordinate and unify education. 

Evaluate teaching. 

. Aid teachers in achieving a mastery of subject matter. 

. Improve the routine activities of the school and classroom. 

. Improve the relations of school and community. 

. Secure more adequate teaching equipment and supplies, and 
their more effective use. 

9. Improve the school plant, and its use. 

10. Aid the professional and personal growth of the teacher. 

11. Encourage and develop special activities of the school, such as 
extracurricular activities, health service, etc. 

Quite evidently the supervisors and the authors of texts on super- 
vision are in substantial agreement, but the supervisors are attempt- 
ing some things not included by the writers on the subject; notably 
work with buildings and grounds, equipment, supplies, community 
relations, special activities, and an emphasis on subject-matter mas- 
tery by teachers. 

Cole? shows the same tendency for supervisors to undertake more 
than the books specify. In an analysis of yearly supervisory plans 
he finds included such items as (a) supplementary material, what to 
get and where to get it, (b) how to improve daily attendance, (c) 
how to secure school libraries, (d) daily schedule, (e) relation of 
teachers and community, (f) score cards for buildings, (g) objec- 
tives of parent-teacher associations, and (h) housekeeping score 
cards for school buildings. 

These actual purposes of supervisors indicate that supervision in 
practice is attempting to help teachers in whatever they have to do, 
whether that is the “teaching act,” or some of its concomitants. As 
the idea of the teacher’s work expands, so does the task of helping him 
do that work. The teacher’s work, of course, is to help children grow, 
and the supervisor’s work is to help the teachers help children grow. 

This broadened idea of the job of supervision accounts for the 
collection by supervisors of teacher’s records of problems needing 
supervisory assistance.' The classifications of these reports give 
difficulties with: 
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Instructional material .............. 10 per cent 
Classroom organization ............ 12 per cent 
Miscellaneous (largely personal rela- 

tionships) ......... chew 5 per cent 


The same idea of helping the teachers in all that they are doing 
is shown in Cole’s? listing of methods whereby rural supervisors 
measure the value of their supervision. Besides the measures of in- 
struction there are included the interest of teachers in their work, 
community interest in education, number of teachers requesting as- 
sistance, physical condition of buildings and grounds, increase in 
pupil attendance, growth of pupils into community life, better grada- 
tion of pupils, interest of trustees in schools, etc. 

Miss Heyl’ presents the same broad viewpoint in her summary of 
attempts to evaluate the results of supervision. Having cited the 
objectives of education proposed by the New York Council of Superin- 
tendents, she says: “With six such challenging aims, we make a weak 
case for supervision when we base claims for its efficiency upon its 
contributions to but a single aim, and this is the narrow field of funda- 
mentals. Terrebonne, of Louisiana, was clearly conscious of this 
when he attempted to introduce new items into his program of meas- 
urement, and checked physical plant, teaching equipment, adminis- 
trative needs, objectives of supervision and incidental results of the 
supervisory program.” 

Incidentally, in spite of Miss Heyl’s comment, the evaluation of 
supervision seems to have been as well done as the evaluation of any 
other phase of educational activity, and the results are quite favorable 
to supervision. It can be defended quite as well as can lengthened 
term, trained teachers, increased expenditure, or better buildings. 

This idea of supervision as being the helping of teachers, whatever 
they are doing, is further supported by what good supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other individuals of the supervisory personnel 
are known to be doing. They find boarding places, advise in love 
affairs, carry about all sorts of things in their cars, visit the sick and 
those in prison, play games, and sit up with the dead. One girl 
showed a box of live frogs in the back of her car. She was taking 
one to each of her schools “on the mountain” to be traded for an 
assortment of fancy rocks for the schools “in the valley.” 
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This definition of the task of supervision throws upon supervisors a 
threefold task. 

First—To determine what needs to be done, and the relative degree 
of importance of each need. 

Second—To determine which of these needs may be met with avail- 
able resources of time, materials, and personnel. 

Third—To formulate and prosecute a definite program, involving 
the doing or getting done of appropriate things. 

For all the talk of science of education, little real help is provided 
a supervisor in any of these phases of his work. For determining 
need there are, of course, the survey techniques, educational measure- 
ments, score cards, scales, and special devices for observing and re- 
cording many things. For the determination of the significance of 
the situations so revealed, whether they represent needs or achieve- 
ments, there is no certain method of procedure. Or granted that one 
accepts two needs, which is the more important? Suppose a place has 
an eight-month term and practically no teaching equipment or sup- 
plies. It is possible to increase the school support for next year by 
10 per cent. Should the term be increased to nine months, or should 
the money be spent for books and equipment, or should the added 
money be divided between these needs, and in what proportion, al- 
ways provided there is not some other need of more importance than 
either of the two mentioned? Such questions the supervisor must 
answer, and for help there are the facts as to present situations, 
sometimes data as to “practice” in other places, and always conflict- 
ing opinions of so-called experts. From these ingredients a super- 
visor produces wisdom. Quite obviously the “dumb” part is supplied 
by the data and the supervisor has the rest. Helpful as the tools of 
the growing science of education are, there is much left to be supplied. 

For the second phase of the task, the determination of the needs 
which may be met with available resources, there is even less help. 
Who knows how much time, effort, and money will be required to 
bring up to standard the reading performance in a school system 
which is now one year behind in the seventh grade? One may find 
more pungent, though scarcely more accurate, statements than “a 
whole lot.” 

Here again the supervisor must supply a good deal of what Dr. 
Frank McMurry called “judgment of relative worth.” Common sense 
is a sort of nickname for the same thing. 

The chief aid that can be given supervisors in deciding what can 
be done with available resources is to supply a body of facts upon 
which common sense can operate. Attention can be directed to the 
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time needed to administer testing programs; forms suggested for 
gathering data in regard to available time, money, books, or ma- 
terials; personnel records devised to give information as to the 
human element. All of this leaves the real exercise of judgment as 
the most vital part of the task. Difficult as it may be to look at a 
frog and tell how far it can jump, that is exactly the kind of thing a 
supervisor must be able to do. People must be correctly estimated, 
the relative efficiency of educative materials must be judged, and all 
projected onto the situation as it exists with a fairly accurate idea 
as to what will happen if certain things and certain people are ar- 
ranged in given ways. 

For the third phase of the supervisor’s work, that of formulating 
and prosecuting a definite program, there is about the same situation 
as for the other two. A definite background of scientific facts and 
techniques is available. Programs that have been effective in other 
places are known. Studies have been made as to the conduct of 
meetings, conferences, and visitations. Quite a body of “helps” are 
available. 

The use of judgment and the impact of personality, whatever that 
is, still remain the primary and vital part of the work of the super- 
visor. The demand is for more than knowledge and training in 
techniques. This judgment and skill in dealing with people and things 
must have material upon which to work. Needs can be recognized 
only as facts are known, and training now available can increase 
knowledge about schools, and put one in the way of securing more 
knowledge. Indeed, it is only when all the facts are taken into con- 
sideration that judgment can begin to operate. : 

This, then, is the basic idea of supervision, both as an ideal and as 
a practice. 

All possible help should be given teachers in their work. Many 
persons and things must be included if this is to be done. All teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, board members, and employees of 
the board, as well as the person designated as supervisor, have a 
share in discovering what help is needed, how it can be given, and in 
getting it directly to the teachers. Others than school officials can 
give help and are giving help. 

Supervision in this sense exists even without the employment of 
a supervisor. Teachers have been helped in their work ever since 
teaching began, and they will continue to be helped as long as any of 
them continue to have friends. 

Frequently, even where supervisors are employed, help which might 
be given teachers does not reach them, or does not reach them at the 
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right time. A supervisor is employed to overcome the difficulty. This, 
then, becomes the task of the supervisor: 


To know the facts of teaching situation, and to exercise insight 
enough to recognize teachers’ needs from these facts. 

To know where to look for help for the teachers, and to recognize 
help when and where it is found. 

To get this help to the teachers who need it, at the proper time, 
and in a way which is not only inoffensive, but positively inviting. 

The work of a supervisor is to correlate and make more effective 
sources of aid for teachers which already exist. It is not a “solo” 
task in any sense. Everybody and everything that has been helping 
teachers is to be used more than it was before, and other people and 
other things are to be utilized. The supervisor, personally, may give 
some help to teachers. If so, this should supplement, rather than re- 
place, help already available. 

Supervision, in this real sense, is the great cooperative endeavor 
of all teachers, their associates and their friends, to help themselves 
and each other in their work. He who becomes greatest in this 
mutual self-help is the counselor, guide, inspiration and friend, the 
servant of all. For such an one the title of “supervisor” is appro- 
priate. He deserves it. 
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NATURE 


Myriads of stars—regular courses—measureless space. 

Birds—long migrations—songs—nests. 

Butterflies—colors—life cycle. 

Little seeds or roots—sun, soil, rain—red, blue, white, yellow, 
variegated flowers—scents—trees, grass, shrubs—each and all ac- 
cording to kind, generation after generation. 

Tides, moon phases, sunrise, sunset, eclipses—exact time of all 
foretold hundreds of years. 

Rainbows—gorgeous sunsets. 

Music—violin, flute, voice. 

Food—assimilation—muscle, bone, brain, eye, skin, hair. 

Beauty—mystery—grandeur—eternity. 


* * * 


All simply laws of nature as taught in school. No maker of these 
laws; no author of nature. Is it fair to our pupils?—M. L. A. 


THE FUNCTION CONCEPT AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS 


F. L. WREN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The reverberations of that fatal shot fired in the small Jugoslavian 
town of Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, have not yet ceased to create 
static in the international atmosphere. The assassination of the Aus- 
trian archduke was but the electric spark that flashed across the 
wires of international confusion to set fire to national fears, hatreds, 
and jealousies which charged the militaristic system of “alliances, 
armaments, and secret diplomacy.” No one individual nor group of 
individuals, possibly no nation nor group of nations, could be singled 
out as the direct cause of the catastrophe of the World War, but the 
acts of individuals and of nations will forever share the responsibility 
of being “‘accessories to the cause.” There is a distinction to be drawn 
between the immediate causes and the underlying causes of any 
epochal event. According to Fay the underlying causes of the World 
War are to be analyzed in terms of the history of individual and 
national relations.' 

Two centuries ago a nation could more successfully live as “a law 
unto itself” than today. Racial and religious prejudices and the 
desire for political power were the smouldering embers of discord 
that were easily fanned into the flames of embittered struggle. Today 
nations preserve their individuality only as closely united peas in the 
pod of international affairs. The rapid development and intense 
specialization of industry and trade has caused the student of inter- 
national affairs to appeal to nations to cease pursuing their own 
interests and to cooperate in the common welfare of all. Means of 
transportation and communication are being so rapidly and efficiently 
improved that distance is becoming infinitesimal. To paraphrase 
Kipling: 

Yes, East is East and West is West, distance mortals swiftly span 

By Earth and Sky and Sea in machines invented by man. 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, Barrier, nor Bound, 

When from the ends of earth two men commune on waves vibrating with sound. 


‘S. B. Fay: The Origins of the World War, Vol. I. The Macmillan Company 
(1929), pp. 32, 33. 
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The keynote of Wilsonian idealism in international affairs was 
mutual consideration and hearty cooperation on the part of nations. 
The evolving pattern of the social, economic, and political life of the 
world gives evidence to the fact that the price of peace among the 
nations is “intelligent cooperation resting on a wholehearted recog- 
nition of (their) mutual interdependence.” No significant trend of 
events can take place in the life and affairs of any one nation but that 
seismographic recordings are noted throughout the entire world. 
Emil Ludwig, in discussing current events of Europe, said that one 
can no longer talk of national affairs, but only of European affairs. 
The economic upheaval, which has wrought such havoc in these 
United States of America since that fateful day in October, 1929, has 
had repercussions universal in extent. The gong that sounded in 
Wall Street on the morning of October 29, 1929, was merely the firing 
spark which touched off the tinder of stark individualism saturated 
with speculative greed that had been accumulating through the years 
under the philosophy of an individualistic theory of economics. Such 
economic activity was based upon the ideas of individual profit and 
benefit and no thought was given to its function in the social order. 
National and international philosophy must take root in a willingness 
to sacrifice personal aggrandizement to the common welfare of all. 
President Roosevelt, in outlining his plans for the pull through the 
Slough of Despond to the wicket gate of wholesome social and 
economic adjustment, said in his inaugural address: “The basic 
thought that guides these specific means of national recovery is not 
narrowly nationalistic. It is the insistence, as a first consideration, 
upon the interdependence of the various elements in and parts of the 
United States of America.” National thought and action are but a 
mosaic of individual ideas and attitudes fashioned into a pattern, the 
harmony of which largely depends upon the philosophy and vision 
of those who are leaders. 

The school program of today must be so organized and administered 
that the student shall not only have that training which will equip. 
him with the tool information necessary for comfortable adjustment 
to his immediate environment, but also provide him with those ex- 
periences that will lead him to a wholesome appreciation and inter- 
pretation of this environment as well as develop a social consciousness 
that will better enable him to function as a member of the social 
order. In the past the “manipulative skills” of mathematics have 
been so overemphasized that the laity, almost without exception, 
appraise its educational worth entirely. in terms of its tool value. As 
a tool subject, mathematics is incident to the efficient participation in 
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many of life’s activities, furthermore, as a mode of thinking funda- 
mental to the very structure of human existence and intelligent prog- 
ress it is unsurpassed. The future of mathematical instruction in 
the secondary schools of the United States lies, to a very great extent, 
in the ability of teachers of mathematics to realize and appreciate the 
full significance of functional dependence and its importance in de- 
picting to impressionable youths the laws of interdependence that 
operate in the social order, national life, international affairs, and 
the universe about us. 

In the words of Professor E. H. Moore, “functionality is the rela- 
tion or (mathematical) law of connection between two or more quan- 
tities or numbers subject to simultaneous and interdependent con- 
tinuous variation.?” This concept of the interdependence of magni- 
tudes and their relations to each other had been recognized by the 
early Greeks and Egyptians. From these crude beginnings the de- 
velopment was slow and it was not until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century that the word function was associated with the con- 
cept of dependence. Descartes furnished the crystallizing influence 
in his discovery and development of coordinate geometry. In 1637 he 
published his Discours de la Méthode in which he systematized the 
method of applying algebra to geometry, introduced the notion of 
variables and constants into the study of geometrical relations, con- 
ceived of curves as generated by a moving point, referred these curves 
to two lines perpendicular to each other and represented them by 
equations involving two variables, the relation of these variables being 
determined by the distances from the two lines of reference. It was 
this idea of expressing curves by algebraic equations that made pos- 
sible the step from geometry to analysis and thus paved the way for 
the calculus. A few years later Leibniz introduced the word function 
to designate magnitudes involved in Descartes’ concept of curves 
generated by a moving point. 

The researches of Newton and Leibniz, largely provoked by an 
interest in the problems of direct and inverse tangents, made exten- 
sive use of this concept of a moving point. Through this study of 
motion and the relations of infinitesimals involved we find an exten- 
sion of the function concept to include any mathematical expression 
containing a variable. Another problem which excited a great deal 
of interest during the eighteenth century was that of the vibrating 
string. The research incident to the discussion of this problem led 
to further generalizations of the function idea which culminated in 


*E. H. Moore: “Cross-Section Paper as a Mathematical Instrument.” School 
Review, XIV (May, 1906), p. 318. 
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the general definition proposed by Dirichlet about 1825, namely: “a 
single-valued function of a variable x is a second variable y so related 
to x that whenever a value is assigned to x from the x-range, a cor- 
responding value of y is uniquely determined in the y-range.*” It is 
to be observed that the essential elements in this definition are the 
range of the independent variable, or the x-range, and the relation 
between the two variables x and y. Specification of these elements 
determines the type of function to be considered. The general and 
more abstract implications of this definition can become significant to 
the student only after advanced study of mathematics; there are, how- 
ever, applications and implications which are entirely within the 
range of comprehension even of youngsters in the grades. 

Though, since the time of Newton and Leibniz, the concept of func- 
tional dependence had been recognized as fundamental to mathe- 
matical thought and progress it was not until the early part of the 
twentieth century that teachers of mathematics began to use it as 
an instructional aid in the teaching of elementary mathematics. This 
idea originated in France, found a vigorous champion in the person 
of Felix Klein of Germany, and later its influence was felt in England 
and the United States. . No concentrated attention in this country 
was directed toward this new method of teaching elementary mathe- 
matics until 1923 when the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements published their report on the Reorganization of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education. In this report they made it clear 
that they recommended the use of the concept of functional depend- 
ence with no precept toward function theory, and suggested that use 
of the word function and of the functional notation be reserved for 
the later years of the secondary school period. ; 

The most important contribution that algebra can make to the 
mathematical education of an individual is an intelligent compre- 
hension of the significance of the graph, formula, and the equation 
with their applications to science, industry, and other fields of thought. 
Of recent years teachers of mathematics and leaders of industry have 
begun to realize more and more the importance of the graph as an 
instrument for depicting the various relations that exist between 
quantities. Large corporations use them to keep in touch with their 
employees, stockholders, and the public; to show trends in the busi- 
ness ; and to keep vividly before them the exact status of their organi- 


'G. A. Bliss: “The Function Concept and the Calculus.” Monographs on 
Modern Mathematics. Longmans, Green and Co., New York (1927), p. 266. 

‘David Eugene Smith: The Progress of Algebra in the Last Quarter of a 
Century. Ginn & Co. (1925), p. 48. 
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zation. Also there are charts for showing the population, total wealth, 
or per capita wealth of a country or any portion of it; charts for 
showing the exports and imports of a nation, the status of the war 
debts, relationship between rents and commodity prices on farms, the 
distribution of tax money, etc. Garrett in discussing the present 
financial situation in the United States said in a recent article: “The 
augurs in our modern case are the chart makers. Chart gazing be- 
comes a solemn performance. 

“The Government now prints literally thousands of charts on which 
the official statisticians draw tortured lines to represent what hap- 
pened a year ago, a month ago, a week ago, yesterday and today, in 
the economic viscera, and the idea is that one who can interpret the 
sign value of the lines will be able to foretell the future.®” 

Descartes introduced graphical methods into the consideration of 
mathematical dependence in 1637 and Roberval, Wallis, and Cotes 
later in the century published graphs for two cycles of the sine, 
tangent, and secant curves. The first instance of the use of the 
graph to represent physical phenomena, in the modern sense, is that 
made by R. Plot in 1684.6 As an instrument of mathematical instruc- 
tion in elementary mathematics it did not make its appearance until 
during the first decade of the twentieth century. Perry, in his talk 
before the Glasgow meeting of the British Association for the Im- 
provement of Teaching (1901) and in his teaching of elementary 
algebra, was among the first to sponsor the use of the graph in 
secondary mathematics.?7 The next year, the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of London went on record as favoring the extensive use of the 
graph, beginning as early as possible and applying it, in particular, to 
the study of simultaneous linear and quadratic equations. Authors 
were first very conservative in the inclusion of this new topic in their 
texts. The first publication in the United States to incorporate use of 
the graph seems to have been the monograph published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., in 1902, to be used as a supplement to Well’s Algebra. 
In 1903 a committee on college entrance requirements, working under 
the auspices of the American Mathematical Society, went on record as 
favoring the use of the graph in the secondary schools and since that 
time this topic and technique has been rather rapid in its development. 
The many practical and helpful uses of the graph discovered during 


*Garet Garrett: “Concerning Money.” The Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 206 
(Feb. 3, 1934), p. 5. 

*G. A. Miller: “The Development of the Function Concept.” School, Science, 
and Mathematics, Vol. 28 (1928), pp. 831-833. 

‘John Perry: “Teaching of Mathematics.” Educational Review, Vol. 23 (1902), 
pp. 158-181. 
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and following the period of the World War have served as a powerful 
impetus in giving publicity to its importance and value for portray- 
ing in a simple yet vivid manner facts and their interrelations. As a 
result, for the past fifteen years definite instruction in graphic 
methods and their applications has been an essential part of the core 
curriculum in secondary mathematics, and still more recently we find 
the grades using health, progress, and similar simple charts in a very 
effective manner. 

There are two fundamentally distinct types of graphs, namely, the 
statistical graph, and the mathematical or functional graph. The 
former is a device used to picture the relationship that exists between 
several different quantities which are comparable but are not neces- 
sarily interdependent, while the latter is used to picture the relation- 
ship that exists between two or more variables whose values are so 
related that they are dependent on each other. Of the statistical 
graph there are, according to Karsten, four distinct types which may 
be classified as abstract, geographical, frequency, and historical. The 
nature of the graph or chart is, of course, a function of the distribu- 
tion of the data to be represented.* Among the more frequently used 
bases for classifying the functional graph there are (1) type of rela- 
tion, e. g., linear, quadratic, etc., (2) type of curve, e. g., straight line, 
circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, sine, tangent, etc., (3) continuity; 
and (4) multiplicity of values. 

From either point of view the graph is an effective means of pre- 
senting data, making comparisons, and depicting relations; it offers 
untold opportunities for free play of the imagination, for the applica- 
tion of simple or ingenious constructive abilities, and for the develop- 
ment of an enthusiastic interest in mathematical methods on the part 
of some and a more intelligent understanding of fundamental pro- 
cedures on the part of all those becoming proficient in its construction 
and interpretation. As the minimum contribution it should make to 
the program of attaining this proficiency, the secondary school should 
develop the ability (1) to construct and interpret bar, broken line, 
curved line, and circle graphs in the representation of statistical data, 
(2) to make comparisons between various comparable statistical 
graphs, (3) to recognize the characteristics of data to be represented 
by each of these four types of statistical graphs, as well as certain 
fundamental cautions that are to be observed in their construction and 
interpretation, (4) to construct and interpret a functional graph as 
referred to a reference frame of coordinates, (5) to use the functional 


‘Karl G. Karsten: Charts and Graphs. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York (1925), 
p. 675. 
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graph in solving algebraic equations and to understand the simpler 
geometric implications, (6) to interpret the graph in the light of the 
functional dependence shown including simple maximum and mini- 
mum values. 

The formula and equation are closely related, the formula is, in 
fact, an equation which expresses a relationship that is identical in 
nature. All forms of organized thought use the formula for concise 
systematic statement of the laws controlling the fundamental rela- 
tions existing between the variables or quantities involved. These 
formulas are effective instruments in predicting future or unknown 
events as well as portraying situations of the past or present. There 
is probably no more interesting example of the fact that algebra 
should be interpreted in the language of existing relationships than 
that of the discovery of Neptune by two mathematicians through the 
application of the formula expressing Newton’s law of gravitation to 
the problem of determining the cause of the slight perturbations ob- 
served in the calculated orbit of the planet Uranus. This is but one 
of many incidents of the use of the formula in the study of the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, to mention two with which the laity is more 
familiar we have the prediction of eclipses and the return of comets. 

In the fields of mechanics and engineering there are many simple 
but essentially important applications of the formula and equation 
that can be very easily adapted to secondary instruction. A few ex- 
amples: (1) the speed of an automobile in miles per hour can be 
expressed in terms of the speed of the engine in revolutions per 
minute, the number of teeth on the gears, and the over-all diameter 
of a well-inflated tire; (2) the S.A.E. horsepower rating of an auto- 
mobile engine is a function of the square of the diameter of the 
cylinder in inches and the number of cylinders; (3) the maximum 
carrying capacity in pounds of an automobile spring depends upon 
the fiber strength of steel in pounds per square inch, the number of 
leaves in the spring, the width and thickness of the leaves and the 
space of the spring, all measured in inches; (4) the resistance of an 
electrical circuit if in series is the sum of the respective resistances, 
if, in parallel, the reciprocal of the total resistance is the sum of the 
reciprocals of the respective resistances; and (5) the amount of power 
generated by a dynamo in watts is equal to the product of the pressure 
in volts by the current in amperes. 

Finance and other aspects of the business world, medicine and 
pharmacy, cooking and sewing, house planning and homemaking are 
but a few additional sources that contain many opportunities for 
intelligent study of the formula and equation on the secondary level. 
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The teacher should constantly be alert to the possibilities of thus pre- 
senting to her class the intrinsic value of the formula and equation 
and through them to develop a more appreciative understanding of the 
fact that just as the behavior of any mechanical, commercial, or 
human unit is dependent upon functional relations existing between 
constituent elements so national and international order is rooted in 
the cooperative efforts of intelligent individuals. 

Historically geometry developed out of a need for measurement 
just as arithmetic and algebra developed from the necessity for a 
method of counting and a systematic form for analyzing existing 
functional relations. Geometric forms and principles are funda- 
mental to the intelligent study of nature, the practical and fine arts, 
and industry. Man in his artistic and architectural creations has 
recognized that the patterns set by nature are inherently symmetric 
and essentially geometric. As a form of logic, geometry is principally 
deductive and synthetic in nature and as such is dependent upon its 
fundamental assumptions and definitions. Though Euclid’s geometry 
is the logical system that seems most reasonable and convenient to 
us, yet in Poincaré’s world of changing temperatures the parallel 
postulate would be absurd. Riemannian geometry, in which no line 
can be drawn parallel to a given line, is the reasonable chain of logic 
in Einstein’s curved space which is fundamental to his theory of 
relativity. 

A student in the secondary school is by no means to be taught the 
philosophical and logical aspects of non-Euclidean geometry, but there 
are a great many wholesome pedagogical implications that can be 
made. The understanding and sympathetic teacher will realize that 
the results of any system of reasoning are no truer than its funda- 
mental assumptions and definitions and should attempt to create this 
attitude in the mind of the student. Geometry is not to be presented in 
a matter-of-fact way, it should be used to develop an atmosphere of 
critical evaluation on the part of the class. An appreciation of this 
dependence upon fundamental assumptions and definitions and pre- 
viously established theorems will assist in developing an “if-then” 
mental attitude which may possibly be helpful in understanding the 
sequences of human activities. Events, significant or incidental, are 
ofttimes best understood in the perspective of consequences. 

The future of mathematics in the educational program of the 
secondary schools depends upon the ability of teachers of mathematics 
to interpret and appreciate their subject as an effective instructional 
medium for presenting to adolescent boys and girls some of the prin- 
ciples and precepts that better equip them with the necessities for 
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comfortable living and that exert wholesome influences in the formula- 
tion of a social philosophy. Just as in the past it has been out on the 
frontiers of thought leading the way to scientific experimentation, 
technological efficiency, and philosophic exactness, so in the future 
mathematics will continue to function as a beacon light in the fog 
of intellectual obscurity. As an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram it must be relieved of the stigma of “mere tool subject” and 
be interpreted as a mode of constructive and interpretative thinking 
fundamental to progressive and intelligent living. Through thought- 
ful consideration of the implications of the concept of functionality 
and through appreciative comprehension and interpretation of the 
theory of interdependence, mathematics offers unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for the liberalization, crystallization, and humanization of 
those thought processes which are essential for efficient and rational 
adjustment of an individual to the intricate complexities of an evolv- 
ing social order. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN KENTUCKY 


RUTH L. THEOBALD 
Supervisor of Public School Libraries, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


With the publication, in January of this year, of a discussional report of 
library service available to the public schools of Kentucky,’ there was pre- 
sented to the state a far clearer picture of the school library situation than has 
hitherto existed. This report was made possible through a CWA grant to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the purpose of gathering certain basic data. 
A part of this grant was assigned to the study of public education in Kentucky, 
and included a statistical study of library service in the public schovuls of the 
state. 

Some six sources were drawn upon in making the study, one of these being 
reports and data secured from the Kentucky Library Commission. Thus in- 
formation concerning traveling libraries and public library service to schools 
broadened the scope of the study; and the chapters dealing with these twc 
phases of library service were contributed by the secretary-director of the 
Commission and the librarian of a public library, respectively. 

Previous to 1932, little statistical information regarding school library 
service had been available, for various reasons. Even at the present time, a 
complete picture of the situation cannot be obtained. There are needed, first, 
a clearer understanding regarding the aims, functions, and possibilities of 
organized school library service; and, second, accurate information concern- 
ing the service itself, afforded only by the keeping of such records as measure 
the library service provided for the school. 

Certain very significant facts, nevertheless, have been brought to light 
regarding library service in the schools of the state. One of the most im- 
portant of these disclosures has to do with the supply of library books available 
in 1931-32 in the public elementary schools of Kentucky. For the state as a 
whole, during that year, schools on this level had an average of less than one 
book per pupil. This serious condition is not surprising when one con- 
siders the fact that during the biennium 1931-32 and 1932-33 the average or 
typical county in Kentucky expended two cents per year per pupil for library 
books, and that this sum covered such expenditure for high schools as well as 
elementary schools. To be sure, the years 1931-33 were years of economic 


*Library service available to the public schools of Kentucky. Kentucky. Department 
of Education, Educational bulletin, vy. 2, No. 11, January, 1935. 
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stress ; but the fact remains that for this period at least practically no library 
material was provided for the schools of the state. 

The high school in Kentucky has far outstripped the elementary school in 
book supply and library development. This is due largely to the fact that 
standards for high school libraries of the state have been in existence since 
1923, while standards for elementary school libraries are still in process of 
development.* The elementary school library as an organized unit, except in 
a few cases, is at the present non-existent in Kentucky. 

The problem of providing library service for elementary schools which 
with a high school are housed in a single school plant, is a pressing one. The 
number of schools of this type far exceeds the number of high schools or- 
ganized as separate units. A few of the schools maintaining elementary and 
secondary schools housed in the same plant have instituted a combination li- 
brary service, whereby books for the elementary school are shelved in the 
high school library, and the administration of elementary school library service, 
to a limited degree, assumed by the high school librarian. This type of service 
for elementary schools has its drawbacks, very naturally; either it is difficult 
to arrange for visits of elementary school children to the library, singly or in 
groups, or their coming to some extent distracts the attention of the high school 
pupils. In addition, adequate elementary school library service presupposes 
a training differentiated from training for service on a different level. It will 
therefore be necessary in the near future to train for library service on the 
elementary school level. 

The supply of library books for the school year 1931-32 in secondary 
schools of the state averaged approximately seven books per pupil. This 
figure should also be gauged by condition of books and quality of reading mat- 
ter, now unfortunately undetermined. The periodical supply in the high 
schools as a whole is inadequate. Thirty per cent of the total number of public 
high schools reported no periodicals in their libraries during the year 1933-34. 
There was a correlation evident between size of school and number of peri- 
odicals in the library, by far the larger number of schools reporting no 
periodicals being schools with an enrollment of less than 100 pupils. 

Two very serious handicaps exist with respect to library service in the 
secondary schools of the state. Sixty per cent of all the high schools in Ken- 
tucky in 1933-34 were without the service of a trained librarian, and an addi- 
tional significantly large per cent of the high schools reported librarians with 
from 1 to 6 semester hours of library training. 


*These are State Board of Education standards. Standards of the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges and Secondary Schools, as well as those of the Southern Association, 
were first published in 1927. 

*The only standards for elementary schools of the state are those covering schools 
maintaining elementary and secondary schools housed in the same plant. In Manual of 
organization and administration for high schools. Kentucky. Department of Education, 
Educational bulletin, v. 1, No. 6, August, 1933, pp. 30-31. 
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Second only in importance to this lack is the handicap arising from in- 
sufficient time devoted by the librarian to library duties. The average number 
of periods devoted by the librarian to the library during the school day is two 
periods, i. e., 90 minutes. This amount of time is far too short to permit 
of adequate service on the part of the librarian ; and yet the number of teachers 
in the high school is so small, in a number of these cases, that it is impossible 
to allow the teacher-librarian more time for library duties. 

There is a dearth of strong public libraries in Kentucky: as a result public 
library service to schools is sporadic. The traveling library service of the 
State Library Commission has been hampered from the outset by lack of 
funds. If the state is divided into four larger and three smaller areas accord- 
ing to the geography and topography of Kentucky (as has been done in the 
study under discussion), there is a startling inequality evident in the total 
book supply available for public school pupils in these areas.5 For example, 
there are approximately seven volumes per pupil in the Louisville area and 
adjacent “Mississippian Plateau,” while the Eastern “Knobs,” including seven 
counties lying east of the “Blue Grass” and north of the mountain section, 
average one book per pupil. The Kentucky mountain counties rank higher 
than the “Knobs,” with an average of five books for every four pupils. 

The Library Commission needs at least three times its present budget in 
order to meet present demands. New means of support are needed for the 
extension of public library service, very specifically regional service, which 
involves cooperation between two or more counties, and state financial aid for 
counties that cannot provide their own library service. 

If the schools themselves are to provide a reasonable library service for 
pupils on the various school levels, the following steps must be taken: 

1. Provision made annually-for support of the school library in the school 

budget. 

2. Provision made for circulating collections of books to rural elementary 
schools, within counties. This type of book service is already in opera- 
tion in some counties. 

3. Employment of a librarian, well-equipped physically, temperamentally, 
and intellectually for the position, and trained for the work in question. 
(Standards covering training for the school librarian are given in the 
study under discussion and in the Manual of organization and admin- 
istration for high schools. (Reference has already been made to this 
publication. ) 

4. If possible, the making of an arrangement whereby the teacher-librarians 
can spend a greater amount of time in the school library each day, 

or 


*A 45-minute class period is required in Kentucky high schools at the present time. 
"This includes book supply in the schools themselves as well as that available through 
the State Library Commission and public libraries pf the various communities. 
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Provision made for every pupil to reach the library during the periods 
that the teacher-librarian is on duty. Jn either case, the teacher-librarnan 
should not be called upon to perform other duties while in the library. 

5. An intensively trained group of pupils provided, as assistants to the 
librarian. The training in question must extend considerably beyond 
the library instruction given all pupils in the school. 

6. The keeping of such records as measure the library service provided for 
the school. Among these are records giving the number of books in 
the school library by classes, records of book losses, library attendance, 
and the home use of library materials. Library service for the school 
should be measured qualitatively wherever possible, and not quan- 
titatively. 

7. As soon as possible, a comprehensive study made of the whole problem 
of making available to all the children of Kentucky a reasonable amount 
of library materials. 

Where a consolidation of two or more schools providing high school facili- 
ties occurs, the library service is almost immediately improved. A number of 
such consolidations has already taken place in Kentucky. 

As a result of the adoption of a new school code in Kentucky, which has 
already brought about an improvement in schools of the state, library service 
within these schools should show a concomitant improvement. It stands to 
reason that better schools make for better school libraries. An upward trend 
in the economic situation of the various school districts should be reflected in 
more nearly adequate support for school libraries. Last, but not least, an in- 
creased interest in school library service is making itself felt. When to these 
promising conditions is added a knowledge of the lack of library facilities in 
schools of the state, betterment of these facilities should result. Kentucky is 
not discouraged, but hopeful. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL LIBRARIES . 


MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 
State Director of School Libraries, Raleigh, North Carolina 


School libraries in North Carolina have shown marked improvement dur- 
ing the past ten years. This improvement is evidenced in the type of program 
carried on by the library, in the personnel of the librarian, in the book collec- 
tion, in the organization, and in the use of the library materials. 

The development of the high school library is of longer standing than that 
of the elementary school, although, unfortunately in many instances, “high 
school library” has meant a collection of books which would pass the high 
school inspector’s critical eye at the time of his visit to the school and has not 
always meant a well used collection. Such an attitude is fast being broken 
down as is shown by the marked increase in the circulation of the library 
books. A decided change in methods of teaching has increased the turnover 
of factual material related to classroom assignments. This has also influenced 
the type of material purchased for the high school library. Such assignments 
have necessitated better library organization and have stimulated lessons on the 
use of the library. The resultant ability to use books and to read more readily 
has led students to increase their voluntary reading. This type program began 
in the larger schools, but it has now become effective in even the smallest 
progressive high schools. 

Unfortunately all our schools cannot be classed as progressive even when 
a most conservative interpretation is put on the term. We do, however, find 
the library far more frequently being used as the reading laboratory of the 
school. The increase in circulation for the 716 white high school libraries in 
the state reflects this change of method in teaching and the increased interest 
in reading on the part of the boys and girls. This is shown in the following 
table. 


Year Enrollment Circulation Av. Cir. Per Pupil 
1931-32 129,409 1,517,275 11.7 
1932-33 127,783 1,727,480 13.5 
1933-34 128,797 1,837,058 14.2 


Within the three-year period the enrollment was not greatly affected. The 
circulation increased more than three hundred thousand volumes or an average 
of 2.5 book per pupil read during the school year. Statistics for Negro high 
schools are similar except that the average number of books per pupil circulation 
is much smaller, being only 5.7 books a year. 
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There are about 75 high schools in North Carolina employing ten or more 
teachers. Each school in this group should be employing a whole-time trained 
librarian, but unhappily this is not yet true. Until 1933-34 the number of 
trained librarians had steadily increased. During that year a decided drop in 
the number employed came as a result of the new State School Law which 
raised the pupil allotment per teacher and which prohibited local appropriation 
for additional teachers except by vote of the people. In a number of in- 
stances, the trained full-time librarian became a teacher-librarian with some 
teaching during the day. In 1925-26 there were four whole-time trained 
school librarians employed in North Carolina; in 1933-34 there were forty- 
two whole-time trained school librarians. The peak year was 1932-33 at 
which time there were fifty-eight. The number of part-time library trained 
people jumped from twenty-nine in 1932-33 to forty-six in 1933-34. This 
was evidence of the increased realization on the part of school superintendents 
that a teacher with library training is an asset to the school program. In this 
last year there were one hundred and forty persons with some library training 
employed in the high schools of North Carolina, although only eighty-eight of 
these had definite time allotted for library work. 

The Negro high schools have made decided progress also. This is 
partially accounted for by the help given through the generosity of the 
Rosenwald Foundation which, through a matching fund, assisted them 
in the purchase and selection of books. The Negro elementary schools 
have been developing also, but they are far below the other schools in the 
state. Reports from all Negro elementary schools are not received, only 
from the larger schools. There are thousands of one- and two-teacher schools 
which have no libraries at all and which have no public libraries to which to 
turn. 

During the past few years, the elementary school libraries have had 
especial emphasis. An effort has been made to clear the collections of worn- 
out and mediocre materials, so that only the better books are offered to the 
pupils. Further emphasis has been given to creating a library consciousness 
in the elementary schools. Activities involving the library have been outlined 
and developed in many schools. Where space did not permit a library room 
equipped for service, it has been urged that attractive library corners be de- 
veloped in each classroom. This type library situation is prevalent in the 
North Carolina elementary schools. 

Since funds have been made available through the PWA for erecting 
school buildings, many counties have been improving their building situations. 
Since all plans must be approved by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, desirable library rooms are being included in all of these buildings. One 
county which has taken advantage of this opportunity will have seventeen new 
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library rooms available for its next school year. Some of these are in new 
buildings, others are additions; but all will materially improve the library 
conditions in the county. Not all counties are making such marked improve- 
ments, but many are providing more desirable library rooms. With the im- 
proved physical conditions, improved collections and improved organization 
almost invariably result. 

Comparative statistics for the past few years show more clearly than any 
other means the growth in the North Carelina school libraries. The figures 
are for both white and colored, elementary and high school libraries. 

No. Librarians 
Year Number Schools No. Vols.in Av. No. Books Amount With Some 
Reporting Library Per Pupil Expended Training 
1929-30* 1,054,852 J $128,441.55 
1930-31 1,412 892,074 . 120,281.86 
1931-32 1,586 1,243,635 ‘ 80,410.32 


1932-33 1,758 1,286,558 ; 85,403.08 
1933-34 1,838 1,518,406 . 110,267.84 


Year Circulation Average Circulation Per Pupil 
1931-32 3,901,086 
1932-33 4,237,366 
1933-34 4,278,048 


*Statistics obtained from report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
**Statistics not available. 


Statistics are not available for 1929-30 and 1930-31. 

Certification of school librarians has been in effect for a number of years. 
At present this is based on a minimum of fifteen semester hours of library 
training plus professional education requirements. An effort is now being 
made to raise the minimum requirement, but as yet the proposed revision is 
not in effect. Salaries paid school librarians are on the basis of the certificate 
held and the experience. It is equal to that paid the other teachers in the school 
of like certificate and experience. The librarian has equal rank with other 
members of the faculty. 

A very active School Library Section is a part of the North Carolina 
Education Association. This group has done much to sponsor better library 
practices in the schools. 

The school library and its function in the school program is having greater 
recognition than ever before with the result that it is better able to function 
effectively. The school library in North Carolina appears to be definitely on a 
progressive upgrade. 
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LIBRARY OR STUDY HALL: BOTH SIDES OF A 
PERSISTENT PROBLEM 


AZILE WOFFORD 
Peabody Library School 


The possible combination of library and study hall in a program of library 
service to high schools remains a much discussed question. It is a problem 
to which both school administrators and librarians must give more concen- 
trated attention within the immediate future. This seems particularly true in 
the South where school libraries are still in the experimental stage and where 
the economic situation remains acute. The scope of this paper is an effort to 
present both sides of the question. In order to clear the situation, it should 
be stated at the outset that nowhere does the matter of supervised study enter 
into the picture, this being presumably taken care of during the classroom 
periods. The combination plan signifies that high school students report 
directly to the library for work during their vacant periods. 

As a bit of laboratory study, there is presented the case of the Laurens, 
South Carolina, high school where the writer spent séven proverbial years, 
as a teacher when the library was only a nondescript collection of little-used 
books and as librarian of the organized library separate from the study hall 
which was finally absorbed by the library. This, it would seem, furnishes an 
excellent cross section for a study of the question at hand. Had some plan 
been devised actually to measure results, a scientific study with proper graphs 
and tables might well have been the outcome. While the librarian was too 
busy to measure results, however, it was easily apparent that, all things con- 
sidered, the most satisfactory work was done under the combination arrange- 
ment of study hall and library. Since other factors were the same, the fact 
that all the students reported to the library every day must have accounted for 
the difference. 

_ The story is a simple one. The combination of study hall and library came 
about as an economy measure, although the superintendent and librarian had 
been working toward this plan for several years. Even so, there was some 
trepidation of brave hearts when came the time for the actual removal of the 
dividing wall. Beyond that, the physical task consisted in relocating the 
librarian’s desk to command the entire room, of putting the much-used refer- 


_ence material in study hall, leaving the library proper as a browsing corner, 


and of making the added space equally attractive. An effort was made to 
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drop the term, study hall, and tu designate the combination as the library, 
with the distinction of reference room and reading room. As a result, the 
library atmosphere superseded the more formal air of study hall, which re- 
curred only on the few occasions when the reading room was not open for 
actual use. With the catalog, reserves and reference books, and ephemeral 
file near at hand, students who had previously never secured permission to 
go to the library soon acquired the habit of using library materials. Students 
who wished merely to study textbooks could continue to do so in the quiet 
and cultured atmosphere of books. Those who had time for reading, either 
for “parallel or pleasure,” could do so undisturbed by the seekers after more 
formal knowledge. Loafing, certainly of the type which resorts to misde- 
meanor, was reduced to a minimum—an important item in high school—and 
an impetus, both in effort and achievement, resulted all along the line. 

The librarian of the Walterboro, South Carolina, high school who herself 
has done outstanding work in a library of the combination type, read in a 
paper before the school libraries section of the S$. C. Education Association, 
March, 1933: “I should not want a library that is a study hall, but I should 
not want a study hall that is not a library.” This statement was made in 
spite of the agreement of her paper with the other librarian who reported: 
“Having the library and study hall combined is better for the pupils, but more 
difficult for the librarian.” 

The study hall does bring its corresponding problems. Attendance of a 
larger number of students must be checked and additional school records kept. 
The library atmosphere suffers somewhat from the necessity of getting pupils 
settled at various types of endeavor and seeing that they keep reasonably busy. 
Students who are not conscious of the need to do anything constitute a per- 
manent problem and ever present, even for the librarian well versed in the 
ways of school and adolescence, is the matter of discipline. 

When the library takes over the added duties of study hall, it takes over 
also the interruptions caused by irregularities of schedule or extracurricular 
activities and emergency calls for student help which fall naturally to that 
place where pupils spend their vacant periods. The librarian assumes re- 
sponsibility, likewise, not only for the scheduled periods in which the pupils 
are free from classes, but for the potential ones as well. If some teacher is 
absent part of the day, if the coach leaves early with the football squad, if a 
group must be carried to the auditorium—whatever the cause of irregularity— 
the library falls heir to students with extra leisure. It is difficult to convince 
the administration that it is not easy to absorb an extra group into a library 
situation, for all the vacant seats, or that the same pupils who co-operate 
beautifully during a scheduled period in the library may not do so in an extra 
period which seems so particularly their own. There is nothing in training 
or experience which helps a librarian welcome some other teacher’s pupils 
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after her own group is busily quiet, especially if the interruption falls in that 
last tiresome period of the day and the invading group is led by the high 
school “bully.” In the combination arrangement, the library gets the full 
force of all innovations which would eventually reach it through the study 
hall channels. 

Another situation which makes double duty difficult for the librarian is 
the fact that she can never plan her work ahead of time. Efforts to budget 
her time avail nothing. Every day is a law unto itself. One day the librarian 
may for a time occupy the easy chair with a bit of reading in her hand. Next 
day, perhaps, new units of work are begun in several departments, calling for 
readjustment of thinking and rearrangement of materials. That day, also, a 
book agent may need to be put off politely, the bindery truck calls by, and 
the new shipment of books arrives. The librarian will indeed be fortunate 
if the state inspector does not select that day for his annual visit to the school 
library. A group of freshmen needing the same kind of help should have the 
librarian’s undivided attention. Students at work on a program, or debate, 
need direction in locating less obvious sources of material. The librarian can 
lay aside any library duty—books are patient things—but she cannot so easily 
lay aside the keen consciousness that the rest of the group of students is like- 
wise her responsibility. This feeling invades those moments when she can 
work uninterrupted at her desk so that seldom is she able to give full attention 
to library duties. Many such details must, therefore, be left to afterschool 
hours which should properly be given to conferences with pupils, or teachers, 
and to library duties which cannot be accomplished while the school day is in 
full swing. The serving of requests from classroom that must be answered 
with dispatch is more difficult when the librarian has a larger group. Nor is 
it ever feasible to have teachers bring classes to the library for actual work 
with books. More important still, reading guidance must be rendered to groups 
rather than by the individual touch which means so much, even though it be 
but a brief contact as the child chooses a book and the librarian checks it out. 

Teaching the use of the library becomes more of a problem when the 
library accommodates all students free from classes. If the librarian herself 
does the teaching, and many feel that she should, it is necessary to leave her 
desk in charge of a teacher unaccustomed to library routine. It is not possible 
to bring groups of students in the use of the library for laboratory work with 
books. With more than one librarian, of course, this problem is simplified, 
as it is also when there is a library classroom adjoining to which library ma- 
terials may be carried. 

There are, however, many simple devices which help to remove such seem- 
ing difficulties. Details of traffic and attendance may be delegated to pupils 
who perform the tasks, in turn, with efficiency and delight. Student assistants 
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may be trained to take over the simple routine of the circulation desk, thus 
releasing the librarian for more technical duties with only supervision over 
circulation. Teachers with vacant periods prove helpful for library reference 
and students soon get into the routine of self-service with reserves. Supplies 
secured from the librarian’s desk on request make possible the accomplishment 
of various types of school work and discourage dependence on other students. 
The ability to move about at will and to speak quietly when necessity demands 
goes far toward defeating the desire to do so. Library materials may be 
located in such a way that students can serve themselves with the least possible 
amount of lost motion. This also makes for the establishment of definite 
groups, each busy with different tasks, so that the pupil has some choice of 
where to go and what to do, thus relieving the tension of place compulsion. 
The necessity for the librarian to move about in various parts of the room in 
an effort to render assistance where needed removes that sense of being 
supervised by the “all-seeing eye” which students resent in the average study 
hall. There is no better place in all school life for student government to 
function as a reality than in a library situation, nor does any other part of the 
school system offer so good a training camp for citizenship. 

Neither is the contribution from study hall altogether disadvantageous. 
The traditional plan calls for a study hall adjoining, or near, the library. 
Methods of deciding who shall go to the library and how attendance shall be 
checked vary with individual situations. It is difficult to maintain proper 
balance between having the library used, on the one hand, strictly for school 
reference, or as a favorite gathering place for school loafers on the other. If 
the regulation that the library must not be used for the actual study of text- 
books is enforced, there is the resulting confusion of passing back and forth 
during the period. This is further complicated if a corridor separates the 
library from the study hall. If students are required to remain in the library 
until the end of the period, then the librarian cannot frown upon non-library 
work and the library involuntarily takes on the nature of study hall. However, 
with the combination arrangement, the librarian knows what students are her 
responsibility and for what length of time. The order and discipline, pre- 
viously rising and falling with the shift of teachers in study hall, over which 
the librarian has no control but by which her group is affected, become uniform 
throughout the day. The same type of library service is offered to every 
student, every period, every day. The librarian is thus given an opportunity 
to establish contact with all the students and can more nearly keep in touch 
with every phase of the curriculum. Indeed, she comes to know the thrill 
of satisfaction from feeling the throb of school life as it flows through the 
doors of her library and out again. 

After the confusion of controversy has died down, the fact is evident that 
school administrators generally favor the plan of having all pupils use the 
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library as the place to spend their vacant periods while librarians, as a whole, 
view the innovation with fear and dread. There are adequate reasons for 
both views. The principal is interested chiefly that the school work be carried 
on, always with the least friction and lately in spite of a limited budget. 
Securing the services of one person to do the work of two is apt to appeal 
to the average school man. The librarian, knowing how much work is required 
for real library service, is fearful that such service may become inadequate if 
she must share the duties of study hall, or any other part of school routine. 
Nor is it to be expected that the prospects of extra duties without corresponding 
compensation would appeal strongly to the average high school librarian. 
Under the heading, School problems discussed,’ the Library Journal of 
September 1, 1932, carries the report of a discussion group held in April of 
that year at the library school of the New York state teachers college, Albany, 
at which time was discussed the question: “Shall the study hall and library 
be combined in the school?” The librarian of the Milne junior and senior 
high school (training school of the Albany state teachers college) “pointed 
out that if the librarian alone is to be responsible for all who are free from 
class work at any given period, the routine involved in checking pupils’ attend- 
ance and providing assistance in interpreting various school subjects calls 
for more than a fair amount of time from actual library assistance in guiding 
and directing reference work, recreational reading and other legitimate library 
projects.” At this same meeting, the librarian of Tully, New York, Central 
school “gave a vivid description of the successful operation of the combined 
room in her school.” This latter was especially interesting in view of the 
fact that the principal of Tully Central school wrote in the New York State 
Education, April, 1931, an Experiment in library-study room? in which he 
pictured the space in their new building designed to take care of the combined 
organization which at that time seemed feasible. The following is quoted 
from a letter dated December 12, 1934, in reply to a question addressed to the 
librarian of this same school: “The library-study is still in force at Tully 
Central school and I am sure that neither teachers nor pupils would wish to 
go back to the old system of library. The pupils appreciate having books for 
preparation of lessons, for required reading, or for recreational reading ac- 
cessible at any time.” The Tully Central librarian in the above-mentioned 
discussion group advocated “an adjoining conference room for pupils not 
engaged in actual work with books of the library,” a plan which had pre- 
viously suggested itself to the writer who had also visualized the use of a 
glass partition so that supervision might still be vested in the library. The 
report further states that the principals present “were much in favor of 


*School problems discussed. Lib. Jour. 57: 723. Sept. 1, 1932. 


"Experiment in library-study room. Leicester G. Green. New York State Education. 
18: 769-70. April, 1931. 
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retaining the best features of the study hall and library in one place and 
recognized the need for increased library staff when one room houses all 
those engaged in reading and study.” 

Extensive reading and varied discussions reveal the general agreement 
that for the small high school the combination of study hall and library is 
the most practical, if not the only, plan by which adequate library service 
may be assured and a trained librarian justified. As a contribution to this 
topic, Miss Fargo says in The library in the school: “In the small junior or 
senior high school it may be both necessary and practicable to combine the 
library with the study hall. And if, as someone has put it, we could be sure 
that by virtue of the combination, study halls might become like libraries 
instead of libraries like study halls, much acrimonious discussion might be 
averted and there would be no separate problem in programming the li- 
brary.””® 

That the combination of library and study hall does work successfully in 
the large high school is interestingly outlined in A school principal looks 
for a school library in the A. L. A. Bulletin, October, 1934, being the address 
delivered by the principal of the Omaha, Nebraska, Technical high school 
before the school libraries section at the fifty-sixth annual conference of the 
American Library Association. A few pertinent sentences are quoted from 
Mr. Porter’s article: “Under this plan of operation in which all study halls 
are abandoned in favor of the open library, the general staff (six librarians 
in his school with three large library rooms) takes over the so-called study 
hall time of pupils in the school. I am frank in saying I believe the time is 
past in which libraries can be justified as separate and distinct units in school 
buildings to which exposure and access are not perforce available to every 
pupil at least some time during the day. The old idea of having libraries 
inaccessible to the general group of students except as they may sign and 
reserve space is past and librarians as well as administrators will have to 
recognize 

Miss Fargo says.after a study of this school:5 “The reading rooms have 
never developed a study hall atmosphere. Instead, there is the utmost free- 
dom, pupils moving about at will, browsing, doing reference work, selecting 
pleasure reading.” However, very careful working out of details of schedul- 
ing pupils and librarians and arrangement of materials, such as Mr. Porter 
so adequately sets forth in his article, would be prerequisite in a similar 
situation. To Miss Fargo also reference is rightly made for the following 
final and meaningful word : “On the whole, it appears that there is still needed 


Pa Lucile F. The library in the school. 2nd ed. rev. Chicago, A. L. A., 1933. 
‘ 


*A school principal looks for a school library. Dwight E. Porter, A. L. A. Bulletin. 
October, 1934. p. 789. 


"Fargo, Lucile F. The library in the school. 2nd ed. rev. p. 355. 
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most careful consideration of librarian duties, librarian service, and, above 
all, the kind of library experience most desirable ior pupils before we can be 
sure of the practical desirability of the combination in the large school.’* 

In her book, The high school library, Miss Logasa says: “From the stand- 
point of the school this combination was not incompatible. But from the 
point of view of general library development it was considered detrimental 
to good library service and morale. It was the consensus of opinion among 
librarians that the library-study-room type of organization was undesirable.”* 
Though written previously, this seems in direct refutation of what Mr. Hill 
of the California department of education says in The modern high school 
and its library. This was reprinted from the Nation’s Schools, March, 1930, 
by the American Library Association with the foreword that librarians would 
no doubt disagree with the author’s stand on the moot question. Says Mr. 
Hill: “The library exists in the school that pupils may gradually develop 
independent study habits. There is a marked tendency today to separate 
library and study hall. Such a policy is educational suicide. Actual separation 
of these two rooms results in textbook education. In colleges and universities 
the library is the study hall. In many of our most successful small high 
schools the study hall has been happily omitted. Every educational considera- 
tion leads us to plead for a library study hall unity.” 

Whether agreement is concurrent with the findings, or not, B. Lamar 
Johnson’s report, The secondary school library, is the most complete and the 
most scientific information available on the question of study hall and library 
in a program of library service to schools. The following is quoted from the 
findings of this report :® 

“Analysis of the library activities engaged in by pupils indicates that those 
in schools having library-study halls engage in every type of library activity 
(including the use of library materials for preparing assignments, the use of 
library materials in working on projects, and the use of library materials for 
pleasure reading) more than do the pupils attending schools the study halls 
of which are separate from the library. In the case of a number of activities, 
the differences between the percentages of pupils in the two groups are 
especially noteworthy. Pleasure reading (of books, magazines, and news- 
papers alike) is reported much more often by pupils in schools having library- 
study halls than in schools with the library and study hall separate. Library 
books are also used in preparing assignments much more often in schools 
having the library combined with the study hall. 


‘Fargo, Lucile F. The library in the school. 2nd ed. rev. p. 359. 
sa, Hannah. The high school library. N. Y., Appleton, c1928. p. 30. 
*Hill, Andrew P. The modern high school and its library. Chicago, Ps : A., 1939. 


p. 6. 

*Johnson, B. Lamar. The secondary school library. U. S. gov't printing office, 1933. 
(Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National survey of secondary education, Monograph, no. 17.) 
p. 43. 
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“The checking lists filled in by 17,463 pupils in 24 schools indicate that 
pupils who attend schools having library and study hall combined make greater 
use of the library and‘its materials than do those in schools the libraries of 
which are separate. The reports support the contention of proponents of the 
library-study hall when they claim that requiring pupils to spend vacant periods 
in the library encourages the use of library materials. This is undoubtedly 
caused by the fact that the library-study hall arrangement exposes pupils to 
books, magazines, and newspapers with frequent regularity.” Such findings 
seem to be borne out further by the experience of the writer and many other 
school librarians who have contributed their reactions after giving a fair trial 
to the combination plan of library and study hall. 

Present indications point to the fact that the school libraries of the future 
must provide a higher type of service to the school program. School libraries 
in the South have heretofore held somewhat the place of an “extra frill” to 
be added if resources permitted. With the standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools so soon to go into effect, there must needs result an 
enlarged program for library service to the schools of the South. An opinion 
thus far reserved, and perhaps now not weighty, is that the question of the 
possible combination of library and study hall will loom large in such a pro- 
gram. It will prove, at least, one way by which organized libraries and 
trained librarians may be secured for all high schools. If, at the same time, 
more and better library service can be assured for all pupils, then schoot 
administrators and librarians will be further justified in the employment ot 
this plan. 

The ideal, of course, would be that there might not be the necessity for a 
study hall, but that all pupils might really become students and turn to the 
library as the rightful place to use their time free from class duties. The 
ideal would provide ample space, quiet and attractive, for all library materials 
and the students who use them. It would assure for the librarian an adequate 
amount of students and trained librarian assistance. It would also assure 
that the library, having assumed responsibility for the leisure time of students, 
would not be called upon further for duties entirely beyond the pale of library 
endeavor. The ideal would provide superintendents and principals who were 
not only library-minded, but well able to judge the right type of library service. 
The teachers would all have a proper conception of the contribution the li- 
brary should make to the learning process and be able to direct their pupils 
in the application of library material to the problem in class. The librarian 
of the ideal scheme would be trained not only in library details but would 
possess a background of education and experience that would make her capable 
of directing a real library situation. Until the ideal is attained more nearly, 
there do remain problems that are always present and very real, though not 
beyond the possibility of ultimate solution. The success of the combination 
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of library and study hall depends so largely on the individual situation that 
no blanket recommendation can be made. But does not also the success of 
classroom, study hall, library? 

Both administrators and librarians must widen their horizon of view be- 
yond the how to include the why—to a larger vision of what service might be 
rendered by the high school library. Clarified thinking may become neces- 
sary in some quarters. Ideas may need to be reconstructed altogether. Per- 
haps the interest has so long centered in the pupils who of their own accord 
seek the library that forgotten are the many who should come but who for 
reasons which even they could not assign never do so. If there is efficacy in the 
use of books, then all students who pass through high school should acquire 
the library habit and a lasting love of books and reading. 

With new emphasis on leisure and the proper use of it, the vacant period 
in the school program acquires new significance. Instead of being a time to be 
spent somewhere, somehow, uhtil the next class convenes, it becomes an op- 
portunity for the enrichment not only of the school program, but of the in- 
dividual life of the child as well. Modern schools are stressing as never 
before “the educational possibilities of the out-of-recitation periods.” That 
the school library should be called upon to make its corresponding contribution 
to the enlarged program is neither surprising, nor new. And school libraries 
will meet the challenge with such methods as seem best for the citizens of 
tomorrow. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CURE FOR HYSTERIA 

Perhaps this is an hysteria stricken world. Certainly, its ravages 
are plainly discernible in that section of the world with which we 
have some acquaintance. Perhaps hysteria is one of the phases of 
the emergence of democracy—a noisy demonstration in which people 
engage when Freedom first lays its hands upon them. We have dimly 
yearned for experiences of romance, of high adventure, experiences 
in far places and among alien peoples. Various agencies have been 
developed to bring such experiences closer to men. We greet these 
agencies with an enthusiasm, at least strongly flavored with hysteria. 
For instance, the motion picture. We have always wanted to travel, 
far and swiftly. The railroad train, the airplane, and the automobile, 
like some fabled bird, have taken us up and borne us swiftly where 
we would go. There is surely hysteria in our gratitude for this free- 
dom from the limitations of mere place. We fancy that the auto- 
mobile market is greatly shaped by hysteria. The idea of swift com- 
munication has always been fertile in the human imagination. The 
engineers have given us the means of that intercourse and now human 
behavior throughout the world bears the marks of radio hysteria. 
Always, we have longed to be free and at the first stages of emanci- 
pation we develop a hysteria that sometimes approaches violence. 
The major weaknesses of the Eighteenth Amendment, truly a noble 
experiment, sprang from the hysteria with which the law was enacted. 
Perhaps it was that which begot the repeal hysteria fourteen years 
later, an ill-mannered epidemic, which has not yet run its course. 

“Good manners is the standard of the educated man,” said an 
ancient Chinese philosopher. Good manners carry two meanings, 
poise, and recognition of the rights of others. Poise indicates under- 
standing, the ability to see both sides of an issue, and therefore to 
exercise self-control. It suggests reluctance to be drawn into vulgar 
display gf preference or partisanship. The poised man never joins 
amob. He is never hysteria ridden. Reason guides his course. The 
accent of true education is upon an organization which recognizes and 
preserves the rights of every member. The externals of good man- 
ners are but the gestures of that recognition. The ancient philosopher 
was right. Hysteria is never well-mannered. True education is the 
best cure for hysteria. Hysteria may mark a current phase of the 
emergence of democracy, but not a necessary phase. Education can 
and will show us a way to democracy from which such ugly markings 
have been cleared. 
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Shores, Education. 


‘PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 
_ A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 


These books are grouped on a budget basis as follows: 1. ‘“Book-of-the-month” repre- 
sents a bimonthly purchase of five dollars, suggested as a minimum expenditure for the 
teacher’s private library; 2. Twenty-five dollar price group suggested as a bimonthly 
minimum expenditure for a small teacher-training library; 3. Subsequent price groups 
($50, $100, $200, over $200) suggested bimonthly expenditures for larger teacher-training 


The selecting committee is composed of A. L. Crabb, Editor; M. Lanning” Shane, 
General Literature; Hanor A. Webb, Science; Fremont P. Wirth, Social sciences; Louis 


Note 

The following selections were made 
from books actually submitted by pub- 
lishers. Some titles arrived too late 
for consideration in this issue and will 
be examined for the next bimonthly list. 
Publishers should address all books to 
Louis Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


For $5 Budget 

Cops, HUMPHREY. Paths of glory. 
Viking Press, 1933. 265p. $2.50. 

This vigorously beautiful war novel drama- 
tizes a few days in the active service of a 
single French regiment. Its climax: the trial 
and execution of three exceptionally brave men 
for so-called cowardice in the face of the 
enemy. A poignant expression of the helpless- 
ness of the individual caught in the military 
machine. [Fiction] 


DEMIASHKEVICH, M. J. An introduc- 
tion to the philosophy of education. 
— Book Company, 1935. 449p. 

50. 


The most scholarly, best-balanced, and read- 
able work in the field. Although the author 
is rapidly becoming the leading spokesman for 
the “Essentialists,” he presents the “Progres- 
sives’”’ case with fairness. This is unques- 
tionably the outstanding book in education this 
year and likely to become one of the few pro- 
fessional classics. [Education] 


For $25 Budget 


Barser, F. A., ed. “Halt” cry the 
dead. Association Press, c1935. 160p. 
$1.50. 

Describes the cost of war in money and 
in human lives. It contains twelve chapters 
with numerous pictures, cartoons, and charts. 
If we believe in peace this book should be used 
in every classroom. It describes the horrors of 
war and points toward peace. 


BENNETT, ARNOLD. The journal of 
Arnold Bennett. Garden City, The 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 1935. 
1073p. $1.49. 


This reprint is a bargain to be welcomed by 
booklovers. Amateurs of autobiography will 
find Bennett the man as vividly interesting as 
Franklin or Cellini. Like them, he was a 
child of his own age, and students of the years 
1896-1928 will find the Journal (with its ex- 
cellent index) invaluable for purposes of 
reference. [Autobiography—Literature] 


BERDYAEV, NICHOLAS. The fate of 
man in the modern world. Translated 
by Donald A. Lowrie. Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. 120p. $1.25. 

A distinguished Russian thinker analyzes the 
destructive human values in contemporary 
chaos. Dehumanization attains its climax in 
modern war, and war’s by-products, Communism 
and Fascism. But though medieval darkness 
may again obscure the world, Christianity does 
not despair at catastrophe, and will again be- 
come “the only and the final refuge of man.” 

[{Philosophy—History] 


EVERETT, SAMUEL. A challenge to 
secondary education. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1935. $2.00. 

Twelve plans, six now in operation in various 
parts of the country, are outlined. Especially 
challenging are those by Goodwin Watson and 
James E. Mendenhall. The Virginia core-curric- 
ulum plan by Sidney B. Hall and Fred M. 
Alexander, as one in operation, is most helpful. 
All plans are analyzed by the editor in the 
final chapter. Obvious agreement exists on the 
need for reconstruction of our present secondary 
education. [Education] 


Faris, JOHN T. Roaming American 
agua Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 
.00 

Twenty-four ways and places to enjoy a 
vacation. A nation-wide survey of mountains, 
coasts, lakes, Florida, California, Colorado, 
caves, cities, dude ranches, fishing, hunting, and 
other typical spots that cater to the diversified 
tastes of touring America. History, geology, 
and artistic description mingled in this unique 
travel book. [Travel] 


HARDING, T. SWANN. The popular 
practice of fraud. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1935. $2.50. 

Twenty chapters on the technique and ethics 
of fooling the customer. To the Pure Food and 
Drugs Law of 1906 (which passed after one 
hundred and forty bills had died in Congress) 
some added protection is needed. Much adver- 
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tising is beyond the bounds of decency as to the 
truth; education may be the consumer's best 
armor. A truly debunking book. [Economics] 


HYLANDER, CLARENCE J. American 
scientists. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
$2.00. 


Twenty-seven brief biographies—from Benja- 
min Franklin to William Beebe—of those who 
made scientific history in America. Biological 
and physical sciences evenly balanced. Some 
of these were noted teachers. [Biography] 


Seapury, Davip. What makes us 
seem so queer? McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1934 $2.75. 


A good-humored discussion of human eccen- 
tricities, from simple oddities to deep neurotic 
states. are described by the scores, 
with striking frankness; there are plenty of 
shocks—and one will not fail to find himself 
among the “queer.” There is much 
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sile (Lull); Coming and evolution of life 
(Crampton); Heredity and variation (Dunn) ; 
The coming of man (MacCurdy); The races 
of man (Bean); The st living things 
(Calkins); Energy and matter (Bazzoni) ; 
Space, time, and relativity (Sheldon). Ex- 
ploratory and reading outline available for each 
(5c). Unequaled for personal reading in these 
fields; of distinct aid in orientation courses, 
assigned reading for science majors, teachers’ 
reading clubs, and the like. [Science] 

HockinG, W. E. The spirit of world 
politics. The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 571p. $2.50. 

This is a study of the relation of the great 
powers to the smaller nations, especially those 
of the Near East. The book is divided into 
seven parts which are further divided into 
thirty-one chapters. Nationality and _ Self- 
determination, mandates, and the Philosophy of 
World-Order are discussed in an interesting 


sense suggestion as to how to overcome per- 
sonal quirks, when recognized. (Psychology ] 


SPENDER, J. A. A short history of 
our times. Frederick -4 Stokes Com- 
pany, 1935. 318p. $3.75 

A brief account of the foreign and domestic 
events of Great Britain covering the years 
1886 to 19382. “A review of world events from 
the eighteen-seventies to the formation of the 
National Government with their influence on 
the progress and development of our own coun- 


try.” 
For $50 Budget 
Buck, PEARL S. Sons. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1935. 467p. (Novels of dis- 
tinction.) $1.00. 
is is the second volume of Pearl Buck's 
great trilogy, of which The good earth (Pu- 
litzer Prize, 1931) was the first. Originally 
published in 1932, Sons now appears as an 
inexpensive reprint. [Fiction] 


Peter. Language learn- 
ing; some reflections from teaching ex- 
perience. Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press, 1935. 163p. $1.50. 

ghtful and stimulating discussion of 
problems common to French, German, and 
Spanish. Aims: (1) To clarify basic con- 
cepts often used vaguely or _equivocally ; (2) 
to analyze certain fund pr in- 
volved in language learning; (3) to state the 
most important psychological principles implied 
by these processes, and describe their applica- 
tion. {Teaching of modern languages] 


HAMSUN, KNUT. Growth of the soil. 
Translated from the Norwegian by W. 
W. Worster. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1935. 276p. $1.00 } 

The novel which brought Knut Hamsun 
world fame and the Nobel Prize. Includes a 
biographical essay on Hamsun by W. W. 
Worster. A reprint, apparently from the edi- 
tion of 1923. [Fiction] 


Highlights of modern knowledge 
(The University series). The Univer- 
sity Society. 12 vols., trade eds., 1935. 
$1.00 each (pa. 65c). 

Twelve condensed, authoritative books on 
special phases of science: Stars and planets 
(Menzel) ; The earth (Reeds); The plant world 
(Gager) ; The animal world (Needham); Fos- 


[International relations] 
JOHNSEN, JuLia E. Old age pen- 
iene: H. W. Wilson Company, 1935. 
This is number three of volume ten of the 
Reference Shelf designed especially to provide 
material for debates and other discussions of 
timely articles. It contains an outline as well 
as arguments for and against old age pensions. 
[Economics] 

MARITAIN, Ratssa. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the angel of the schools, tr. by 
Julie Kernan, with illustrations by 
Gino Severini. Sheed and Ward, Inc., 
1935. 127p. $1.25. 

A children’s book with an educational theme. 
The simple, direct style should appeal to 
and the will stimulate a 

respect for the teachi 


[Biography—Education]} 


Mason, B. S., and MITCHELL, E. D. 
Social games for recreation. A. S. 
and Company, 1935. 42ip. 

Over 1,200 games and 200 illustrations, good 
index, and clear treatment. This is an indis- 
pensable reference book certain to be adopted 
by librarians. [Physical education] 


U. S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION. National 
survey of the education of teachers, 
v. 2: Teacher personnel in the United 
aa Washington, 1935. 258p. 
$ The three parts of this volume deal with 
public school teachers, student teachers, higher 
education faculties. (Education] 

WEeERFEL, FRANZ. The Pascarella 
family. Translated by Dorothy F. 
Tait-Price. The Viking Press, 1935. 


A story of modern 
Italy by the author of The forty days of Musa 
Dagh. Pascarella, a Neapolitan widower, be- 
nevolently sacrifices his children to his own 
dignity until they escape him to lead lives of 
their own. “An overpoweringly rich and 
beautiful work . . . ,” says Thomas Mann. 


[Fiction] 
For $100 Budget 
BANNISTER, H. Psychology and 


health. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
256p. $2.50. 


437 $2.50 
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The importance of psychology in dici 
is here adequately established. But Dr. Ban- 
nister’s psychology is as sound scientifically 
as the basic principles in any other natural 
science. [Psychology] 

BerTaux, FeLix. A panorama of 
German literature from 1871 to 1931. 
Translated with bibliographies by John 
J. Trounstine. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 
8332p. $2.75. 

A lucid analysis of the main tendencies and 
developments in German literature since 1871, 
emphasizing both its national character and 
the Jewish and foreign influences. “In the 
original French, this book has run into nine 
editions.” Excellent bibliographies, which have 
been brought up to January, 1935, and include 
English translations. [German literature] 


Brisay, A. C. DeLacour De. The or- 
gan and its music. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 1935. 200p. $2.50. 

Tells in simple and nontechnical language, 
the story of the evolution of the organ and of 
how it developed from something not unlike 
bagpipes to the massive structure found today 
in churches, music halls, and radio stations. 
Full and graphic explanations of construction 
and technique of playing. Comprehensive list 
of phonograph records of organ music. 

Music—General science] 


Cook, THOMAS R. (editor). Essays 
in modern thought. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1935.  307p. 

Twenty-seven essays by such authors as 
Simeon Strunsky, Stephen Leacock, Heywood 
Broun, Philip Gibbs, James Truslow Adams, 
and Will Durant. “The collection fs 
represents the ideas of a group of sixty high- 
school boys and girls as to what is interesting 
to them, and w. ‘t they feel should appeal to 
other people of t. ir own age and interests.” 

of English] 

DENISON, MERRILL. The educational 
program. (A discussion of facts and 
techniques in educational broadcast- 
ing.) adio institute of the audible 

c1935. 13 unnumbered pages. 

4%. educator, if he wishes to grasp the 
remarkable opportunities offered him by the 
radio, must go to sc to the showman, the 
journalist, the feature writer.” 

[Radio education] 


DouGHTon, Isaac. Modern public 
education; its philosophy and back- 
ground; new social responsibilities of 
the schools in a democracy. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, c1935. 729p. 

Written from the “New” education point 
of view, with considerable emphasis on John 
Dewey’s contribution. Use of the terms “‘child- 
centered” and “adult-centered” tends to con- 
fuse the issues over which the Essentialists and 
Progressives disagree. Good basic volume for 
understanding the philosophy of the dominant 
group of educationists in America today. 

[Education] 


Forp, Forp Mapox. Ladies whose 
bright eyes. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1935. 35lp. $2.50. 

A railway accident transfers an _  ultra- 
modern British publisher to the fourteenth 
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century. Unlike the Connecticut Yankee, he 
cannot reproduce any modern invention—not 
even gunpowder. Unable to transform his 
environment, he adjusts with surprising ease. 
An appealing fantasy by the author of the 
“Tietjens saga’ and Provence. [Fiction] 


_ Gates, A. I. Improvement of read- 
ing; a program of diagnostic and 
remed'al methods. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 667p. $2.50. 

This revised edition is -valuable for the in- 
clusion of work done since December, 1926. 
There is no subject of more importance to the 
teacher’s cultural and prof 1 adva t 

{Teaching of reading] 


Gray, W. S., and LEARY, BERNICE E. 
What makes a book readable; with 
special reference to adults of limited 
reading ability; an initial study. 
Chicago, University Press, c1935. 358p. 
$3.00. 

Content first, style second, format third, 
and organization fourth, in the opinion of pub- 
lishers, librarians, adult education advisers, and 
others queried by the authors, influence a 
book’s readability. Chapters on how to select 
and prepare readable materials will interest 
librarians and writers, respectively. 

[Library science] 


INGE, WILLIAM RALPH. God and the 
astronomers, containing the Warburton 
lectures 1931-1933. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1934. 308p. $2.40. 

Dean Inge discusses the philosophical and 
religious implications of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, and the running down of the 
universe. “ . Christian theism has al- 
ways contemplated the final dissolution of the 
material universe. It is not Christianity but 
modern pantheism, and the myth of unending 
progress, which are undermined by the deg- 
radation of energy.’ [Phi 


MAYER, FREDERICK P. (editor). Vic- 
torian prose. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1935. 305p. $1.60. 

By its variety and informality, this anthology 
is designed to counteract the impression that 
Victorian writers were incessantly preoccupied 
by such conflicts as that between science and 
religion. Essays by Alexander Smith, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, Huxley, Mill, 
Pater, Stevenson, Symonds, Austin Dobson. 
Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, Edmund 
Gosse, and Max Beerbohm. [Essays] 


OLIVER, THOMAS EDWARD. The mod- 
ern language teacher’s handbook. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 
706p. $3.60. 

A bibliography of books, articles, and sources 
of information and materials, annotated and 
alphabetically arranged, with detailed cross 
references. Specimen rubrics: ‘‘Addresses,” 
“Clubs,” “Fellowships,” “Informational Bcoks,” 
“Loan of Slides,” “Methods,” ‘Photographs, 
Pictures, Prints,” “Portuguese,” ‘Russia and 
Russian,” “Seandinavian Languages,” “Songs.” 
Should prove most helpful. 

{Teaching of modern languages] 


Pack, ARTHUR NEWTON. The chal- 
lenge of leisure. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. $2.00. 

The veteran forestry enthusiast discusses 
practical recreation upon the soil, in the pres- 
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ence of nature, in sports and pastimes, with 
hobbies, and with the arts. The most chal- 
lenging chapter is “The New Leisure and Edu- 
cation.” Since leisure is the product of the 
machine age, it must be made the saving grace 
—and that means some new teaching 

[Social science ] 

Rusk, W. S._ Methods of teaching 
the fine arts. Chapel Hill, University 
of — Carolina Press, 1935. 220p. 
$2.50 

Summarizes present methods of teaching in 
sixteen essays by many authorities. The range 
is from preschool through college. 

{Teaching of fine arts] 

SARGENT, DANIEL. Four independ- 
ents. Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1935. 
2438p. $2.00. 

Biographical essays on four unconventional 
converts to Catholicism: the French poets, 
Charles Péguy and Paul Claudel; the English 
Jesuit, Gerard Manley Hopkins, whose poems 
were posthumously published by Robert Bridges ; 
and Orestes Augustus Brown, New England 
philosopher - journalist. Includes __ illustrative 
translations from Péguy and Claudel. 

(Biography—Literature] 

VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL, and 
HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. Europe. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1935. $4.50. 

The brief title belies the comprehensiveness 
of the volume. Its treatment is geographical, 
broadly inclusive of geology, climate, soils, 
agriculture, minerals, power, factories, com- 
merce, transportation, population and its prob- 
lems, and “the march of civilization.” Part 
I presents Europe as a whole; Part II the 
separate countries. An up-to-date reference 
volume for history, geography, economics, so- 
ciology ; a text for advanced economic geography. 


[Science] 
For $200 Budget 


Art education today; an annual devoted 
to the problems of art education, 
edited by members of the fine arts 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Bureau of Publications, 
1935. 78p. and plates. 

Dedicated to Arthur Wesley Dow 
(Art education] 
BEALS, R. A. Aspects of post-colle- 
giate education. American Association 
for Adult Education, 1935. 137p. 
An important contribution to the subject of 
alumni education, with an excellent chapter on 
the library’s part. [Adult education] 


BiTTLe, C. The science of correct 
thinking. Milwaukee, Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, c1935. 364p. 

An introduction to logic which endeavors to 
combine textbook simplicity with monograph 
scholarship [Logic] 


Boyp, T. A. Research, the pathfinder 
of science and industry. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. $2.50. 

One of General Motors Corporation’s tech- 
nical investigators describes the labors and 
thrills of industrial research, and how the 
laboratory diffuses into the shop and the mar- 
ket. His chapter on “Qualifications” should 
be read by those who would do research in 
education. The volume is filled with stories, 
maxims, names, quotations, common sense, 
philosophy. [Science] 


[July 


CARTER, F. C. Psychology and sacra- 
ment. Milwaukee, Morehouse Publish- 
ing Company. 1935. 142p.- $1.60. 

A nonconformist minister and priest of the 
Church of Engiand studies psychologically the 
difficulties of his fellow men. {Psychology ] 


CaSSON, STANLEY. Progress of archae- 
ology. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 

Descriptions of excavations in nine lands, 
on four continents. The archaeologist should 
be both scientist and artist. What caused sud- 
den outbursts of art in sculpture and architec- 
ture? Easter Island, discussed last, is a major 
archaeological mystery. (History—Science] 


CauLey, T. J. Agrarianism. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. 2llp. $1.50. 

The author makes a plea for an Agrarian 
economy, for “Capitalism and Socialism are 
not the only possibilities.” He defines Agrar- 
ianism as “an economic and social system 
under which the chief method of making a liv- 
ing is that of tilling the soil, with consequent 
rather wide dispersion of population and a rela- 
tive meagerness of commercial intercourse.” 

[Sociology] 


CHAPMAN, MARISTAN. Glen Hazard. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 322p. $0.75. 
If Bill Woody had not been murdered right 
in the sheriff's office, no one would have cared. 
novel of East Tennessee by the 

authors of The happy mountain. (Reprint of 
the 1933 edition.) [Fiction] 


CONKLIN, EDWIN GRANT. Freedom 
and responsibility: a biological view of 
some problems of democracy. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1935. $1.00. 

A lecture on the present crisis in civilization, 
in which backgrounds are studied, and world- 
wide education offered as the only salvation from 
a sequence of world-wide wars. [Science] 


CorsetT, J. F., and HERSCHKOWITZ, 
MINNIE L. Modern economics. The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. 601p. $1.68. 

A textbook on economics divided into five 
parts which are further divided into fifteen 
units, [Economics ] 


Curry, W. in a chang- 
ing world. . Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 188p. $2.00. 

A private school headmaster goes “‘Progres- 
sive” education. Questionable statement: 

. people who apply themselves to work 
which is not immediately interesting do so either 
because they are too stupid and unenterprising, 
or because they perceive that the work is neces- 
sary to achieve some end which they themselves 
desire .” (168). This may be true inside 
of certain progressive schools, but hardly in 
life. [Education] 


DitTes, FRANCES LINDA. Food for 
life. Associated Lecturers, Inc., Madi- 
son, Tenn., 1935. 344p. $2.50. 

A thoroughly practical presentation of the 
food needs of the human body according to mod- 
ern scientific findings. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the ity of a plete protein, 
adequate bulk, full list of vitamins and mineral 
salts. “Fruits, vegetables, milk, nuts, and whole 
grains when artistically and wholesomely pre- 
pared constitute the most healthful diet.” The 
author is dietitian at the Madison Sanitarium. 

[Science] 


| 
aie 


1935] 


DorsEY, JOHN Morris. The founda- 
tions of human nature. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1935. 80. 

A physician writes a book that should educate 
for broad-mindedness, adaptability, tolerance, 
and understanding between different personali- 
ties. The final chapter, “Human values: what 
to educate for,” is a genuine philosophy of edu- 
cation. [Science] 


EuricH, A. C., and CARROLL, H. A. 
Educational psychology. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1935. 436p. 
2.24. 
$ An unusual chapter on Esthetics in Education 
is a feature. Basic materials are well organized 
and presented by the authors, who are pro- 
fessors in the University of Minnesota. 

[Psychology] 


Fitcu, J. A. Vocational guidance in 
action. Columbia University Press, 
1935. 294p. $2.75. 

A job analysis study for the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, more concerned with 
actual practice than with theories. 

[Vocational guidance] 


Focc, WALTER. One thousand say- 
ings of history. Grosset and Dunlap, 
c1929. 919p. $1.00. 

More than eleven hundred sayings of history 
“from every race and every era.” “With each 
quotation Mr. Fogg has added the background 
and the personality of its author, the spirit of 
the time, the events which led up to its utter- 
ance, and those events which followed.” 

(History] 

Forest, The school for the 
child from two to eight. Boston, Ginn 
and Company, c1935. 286p. 

Content gathered and organized in connection 
with Kindergarten, Primary Education courses 
Yale summer session. Considering its impor- 
tance, relatively more could be said about read- 
ing instruction. [Elementary education] 


Foster, M. B. The political philoso- 
phies of Plato and Hegel. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1935. 207p. $3.00. 

An essay in the history of philosophy. ‘This 
is a critical study of the political doctrines 
contained in two works, Plato’s Republic and 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right, and endeavors to 
throw light on each by relation to the other.” 

[Philosophy] 


FRISCHAUER, PAUL. Prince Eugene, 
1663-1736: a man and a hundred years 
of history. Translated by Amethe 
Smeaton (Countess von Zeppelin). 
William Morrow and Company, 1934. 
337p. il. $4.00. 

When Louis XIV contemptuously rejected the 
services of Eugene of Savoy, he could not fore- 
see the fifty years in which this ugly, sickly 
alien would lead Austrian armies to victory in 
Hungary, in Italy, against Turkey—and against 
France. This military genius had a library 
worth more than his palace! 


(Biography—History] 


GAUGER, MARGUERITE ELSTON. Vita- 
mins and your health. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1935. $1.25. 

Chatty history and hints concerning the six 
known members—A, B. C, D, E, and G—of 
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the vitamin family. Enriched with puns and 
proverbs, it really helps digestion to read the 
book ! [Science] 


Gay, RoBerT M. Reading and writing: 
a method and a manual of compositicnal 
exercises to accompany the study of 
literature. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1935. 268p. $1.25. 

A manual for “studio practice”—rigidly con- 
trolled group practice in the presence of a 
model. “The strength of this method is almost 
precisely that of written translation, when this 
is conducted with incessant attention to English 


style. . . . I have derived many suggestions 
from French methods of teaching the vernac- 
ular.” {Teaching of English] 


GLASER, EMMA. On the teaching of 
junior high school English. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 1935. 307p. 
$2.00. 

“The work is centered about the core thought 
of unhampered child growth, based on the fact 
that learning is experience—that experience is 
all of living—that English is an essen- 
tial part of living. 2% 

“Much of the content deals with actual teach- 
ing procedure as experienced or observed.” 

{Teaching of English] 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C._ Science 
and the public mind. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1935. 210p. $2.00. 

Science is far in advance of its users. The 
public must be trained to take part in the 
knowledge upon which its civilization rests, or 
must obey an autocrat who will keep them 
healthy and sane. This book urges education 
in science appreciation, and points out the ave- 
nues—some scarcely used as yet. [Science] 


Hawks, ELuLison. The book of 
natural wonders. Loring & Mussey, 
1935. $2.00. 

A striking book on rocks, mountains, vol- 
canoes, prairies, deserts, and many other notable 
conditions upon the planet’s crust. Human ad- 
venture is not forgotten, for men seek out the 
strange and spectacular spots on land and sea. 
This book will interest old and young alike. 

[Science] 


HuGHes, W. L. Administration of 
health and physical education in col- 
leges. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1935. 368p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive and basic work in the field, 
with seventy illustrations, including plans, forms, 
and diagrams. Azthor is professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. [Physical education] 

JASTROW, JOSEPH. Managing your 
mind; a guide to effective thinking. 
Greenberg, publisher, c1931. 2711p. 
$1.00. 


A reissue of the author’s Effective thinking, 
it aims to introduce logic popularly. [Logic| 

KassiL, Leo. The land of Shvam- 
brania. A novel with maps, a coat of 
arms, and a flag. Translated from the 
Russian by Sylvia Glass and Norbert 
Guterman. The Viking Press, 1935. 
289p. 00. 

A juvenile fantasy from the U. S. S. R. Two 
Russian toys, in 1914, invent the land of Shvam- 
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brania. One of them tells the story in adult 
retrospect. “Our game reflected .. . the 
war, false heroism, bourgeois ideals of valor, 
our monstrous education, the Revolution. . . 
[Fiction] 


LATIMER, LOUISE P. Organization 
and philosophy of the children’s depart- 
ment of one public library. F. 
Faxon Company, 1935. 41p. $1.25. 

Whether the public library children’s depart- 
ment ultimately will merge with the school 
library or not, the present book by a member 
of the Washington public library staff is an 
attractive statement of what one city system 
believes and does. {Library science] 


LopGE, RICHARD. Cardinal Richelieu. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 301p. $1.00. 

An interesting biography of a great French 
statesman. Richelieu “was hated and feared 
by all, yet he left France a united nation with 
an all-powerful sovereign, a country that took 
its place among the foremost nations of the 
world.” [Biography] 


LYLE, G. R. College library publicity. 
Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 1935. 
113p. $1.50. 

Antioch’s College Librarian has prepared an 
attractive little book which should te read by 
college faculties as well as librarians. 

[Library sciente] 


MAETERLINCK, MAUvRICE. The _ su- 
preme law. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. 


The noted Belgian poet-philosopher disputes 
the cocksureness of science—even mathematical 
formulae—and challenges the explorers of the 
universe—particularly the astronomers—to ad- 
mit that “never have they plunged farther into 
the dark, because never have they searched for 
the light more avidly.” The “supreme law,” 
filling the universe, is gravitation to the as- 
tronomer, but the will of God to Maeterlinck. 

[Philosophy—Science] 


FRANCES, Editor. 
The 


The writings of fourteen scientists are 
brought together in an attempt to answer the 
question of Huxley’s: “Is the Universe a mud 
pie made by two blind children, Matter and 
Force?’ The lectures have all been delivered 
within recent years. The conclusion is that 
in Nature’s works we may see order and intel- 
ligence, and that true scientists are likely to 
believe strongly in a Creator. The answer, in 
the words of Spinoza, is that “the Universe is 
but the reflected thought of God.” (Science] 


_ MATHEWs, SHAILER. Creative Chris- 
tianity. The Cole lectures for 1934. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1935. 167p. 


MASON, The great 
1 Macmillan Co., 1935 


Indicates “the areas within which the in- 
fluence of Christians must be felt if Christiar. 
principles are to triumph over trends toward 
pessimism or coerced uniformity.” Does not 
present “any social panacea or rely upon ab- 
stract presuppositions or favor revolution 

,” but asks “whether Christians can be 
induced "to earry their faith into social situa- 
tions.”’ [Religion] 


MILLIKAN, ROBERT ANDREWS. Elec- 
trons, protons, photons, neutrons, and 


[July 


cosmic rays. 
1935. $3.50. 

A nonmathematical review of the frontier 
of “particle and wave physics,’ which has so 
interested the public that the science teacher is 
expected to be well informed in this field. In- 
teresting, authoritative, recent, and of funda- 
mental nature. [Science] 


NICHTER, Harry. The vision of 
America. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Company, 1935. 48p. $1.00. 

“This book is the political platform of Jesus 
Christ. It has been flung into the teeth of op- 
position and has won every time.” 

“The author recommends it to the 
clergy more than to the politician, although the 
book is for all America.” [Religion] 


OpDELL, W. R., and Stuart, Esta R. 
Principles and techniques for directing 
and learning of typewriting. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1935. 250p. 
$2.20. 

A practical and helpful guide for the typing 
teacher. Too little attention to teaching meth- 
ods in this field, heretofore, has been respon- 
sible for inefficiency in learning. Tabular 
method of presenting various techniques is ex- 
ceedingly effective. [Teaching of typewriting] 


OLIveR, LAURENCE. Tadpoles and 
9 Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1935. 270p. 
$2.00 

“A * modern man’s search for truth . . 
Traditional beliefs, modern ideas, the claims of 
Science, the character of Jesus, the institution 
of the Catholic Church . . . examined in 
the strict light of reason” by a young novelist. 

[Religion] 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 


REILLY, Mrs. JOHN S. Common 
sense for mothers on bringing up your 
children from babyhood to adolescence ; 
with an introduction by Charles Gil- 
more Kerley, M.D. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1935. 380p. $2.00. 

At least it cannot be charged that this is 
based on theory only: Mrs. Reilly reared seven 
and there is a frontispiece to prove it. And 
we'll wager that mothers learn more from this 
book than from reading daily columnist-edu- 
eators’ newspaper fillers. (Child psychology] 


RICHARDSON, ERNEST CUSHING. Ma- 
terials for a life of Jacopo da Varagine. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1935. 75, 
135, 86, 13p. $2.00. 

“Jacopo da Varagine . . . is one of the 
most fascinating figures of the fascinating thir- 
teenth century in Italy.”” He was the author 
of the Golden legend and of the first transla- 
tion of the Bible into Italian. A collection of 
essays and studies on the writings, Latin and 
Italian, followed by a biographical sketch and 
a general index. A scholarly labor of love. 

(Biography—History of literature] 


Seaton, M. E. Literary relations of 
England and Scandinavia Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 362p. (7). (Ox- 
ford studies in modern languages and 
literature.) $5.00. 

Limited to the (late) sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Topics: the Elizabethan idea 
of the Scandinavian countries ; trade and travel ; 
political ties; ambassadors as liaison officers ; 


visits and letters of Scandinavian scholars; anti- 


1 


1935] 


quarians and the learned; popular superstitions ; 
the impress on English literature. Scholarly, 
interesting, and well written. 

[Comparative literature] 


SPENCER, SyLviA. Up from the earth: 
a collection of garden poems, 1300 B.C. 
to A.D. 1935. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1935. 306p. $2.75. 

A charming anthology of some 188 distin- 
guished garden poems, ranging from the anony- 
mous Egyptian of 1300 B.C. to the French of 
Emile Verhaeren and the English of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Includes about 30 translations 
from foreign literatures, ancient and modern 
(but apparently none from the Japanese). 

[Poetry] 


Summary of the fulfilment of the 
first five year plan for the development 
of the national economy of the U. S. 
S. R.: Report of the State Planning 
Commission of the Council of Peoples 
Commissars of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; second rev. ed. In- 
ternational Publishers, 1935. 304p. 
$1.25. 

This volume presents statistics to show the 
progress made under the first five-year plan in 
Russia. 

The subjects discussed are construction, in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport and communica- 
tion, labor and living conditions, commodity cir- 
culation, finances, and education. Contains 32 
tables. [Economics] 


SwInG, R. G. Forerunners of Ameri- 
can fascism. Julian Messner, c1935. 
168p. $1.75. 

This is an interesting and stimulating book 
by one who dislikes fascism, but believes that 
America is headed toward it. The author de- 
fines fascism “as a reorganization of society 
to maintain an unequal distribution of economic 
power by undemocratic means. Devotes a chap- 
ter to each of the following: Father Coughlin, 
Huey Long. Theodore Bilbo, Dr. Townsend, and 
William Randolph Hearst. [Social science] 


_ THOMAS, NoRMAN. Human exploita- 
tion. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1934. 
$2.75. 

The noted Socialist writes on America’s un- 
derdogs, openly picking the most spectacular 
instances where “‘men starve in the midst of 
plenty.” Chapters are devoted to exploited 
farmers, foresters, miners, machinists, women, 
chi.dren, Negroes, consumers, small owners. In 
addition to capitalists, exploiters are militarists, 
judges, bankers, and government officials. “Our 
only hope lies in planned production for use.’’ 
There is no further elaboration of this “hope” 
even in the concluding chapter. Probably an- 
other book will be forthcoming. [Economics] 


WALKER, STANLEY. City editor. 
With a foreword by Alexander Wooll- 
cott, thirteen reproductions from pho- 
tographs, and an index. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1934. 336p. $2.25. 

Stanley Walker of the New York Herald 
Tribune, called by Alexander Woollcott “the 
most notable city editor of his time,” here at- 
tempts (most entertainingly) “an informal sur- 
vey of present-day journalism in America, from 
the viewpoint of a man on the city desk of a 
metropolitan paper.” [Journalism] 
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WILLIs, H. P., and CHAPMAN, J. M. 
The economics of inflation. Columbia 
University Press, 1935. $4.50. 

“Inflation, particularly as it is related to 
present-day American monetary policy, is here 
studied in both its theoretical and practical as- 
pects.” The book contains twelve chapters by 
the authors and supplementary essays by other 
writers, [Economics } 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME. New 
minds for old. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 452p. $3.00. 

An English economist with a varied educa- 
tional, war, and journalistic experience writes 
about personality development as enthusiastical- 
ly as a Marden or a Pitkin. Topics include 
“Getting Rich,” “Scamping Thought,” ‘Control 
of Temperament,” ‘Fine Art of Living.” 

[Psychology] 


ZipF, GEORGE KINGSLEY. The psycho- 
biology of language: an introduction to 
dynamic philology. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1935. 336p. $3.50. 

The elements of language, defined as a con- 
tinuum of gestures in meaningful arrangement, 
are subjected to statistical analysis. Conclu- 
sions: (1) the form of all speech elements (or 
patterns) is intimately associated with their 
behavior; (2) all speech elements (or patterns) 
are controlled by a law of equilibrium between 
form and behavior. A highly original study. 

[Philology] 


For Budget over $200 


Dupols, RACHEL, and SCHWEPPE, 
EMMA, ed. The Jews in American life. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. $1.00. 

“This small volume is one of ten similar 
pamphlets on the participation of nationality, 
race, and cultural groups in American life.” 

It sets forth “the part played by the Jews 
of America in history, literature, music, art, 
the theatre, science, the professions, economic 
life, philanthropy.” [Sociology ] 


FREUD, ANNA. Psychoanalysis for 
teachers and parents; introductory lec- 
tures, tr. by Barbara Low. Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1935. 117p. $1.75. 

Contains her four lectures delivered to the 
teachers at the Children’s Centres of the City 
of Vienna and dealing with the application of 
psychoanalysis to child training. 

[Child psychology] 


FREUD, SIGMUND. A general intro- 
duction to psychoanalysis. Liveright, 
1935. 412p. $3.75. 

Authorized Riviere translation of the course 
of twenty-eight lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. The style is remarkably 
simple, and the lay reader will find this to be 
the most interesting way to become acquainted 
with a much-discussed subject. [Psychology] 


GLover, T. R. The ancient world. 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 388p. 
2.50. 

“The author traces the growth of Greek 
civilization and surveys the ancient world 
through the eyes of a Greek traveler. He de- 
scribes the War of the Greeks and Persians, 
the Great Age of Athens and the Empire of 
Alexander, the Story of the Jews and Rise 
of Rome.” [History] 
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JAMALI, M. F. The new Iraq: its 
problem of Bedouin education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 
160p. 

and political effects of the transi- 
tion from nomadic to agricultural life upon 
education by the genera] minister of education 
in Bagdad. [Education] 


KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. Letters 
on Imperial Relations, Indian Reform, 
constitutional and international law, 
1916-1935. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1935. $5.50. 

These letters are pecially luable for a 
study of the government of the British Empire. 
The letters include those which have “a definite 
historical value” and those “that deal with 
hitherto unsolved problems, legal or constitu- 
tional.” [Social science] 


MUGGLEBEE, RUTH. Father Coughlin, 


the radio priest. Garden City, Garden 
Publishing Company, c1933. 385p. 


An account of the life, work, and message 
of Reverend Charles E. Coughlin. by an ardent 
admirer who pictures him as a modern Savo- 
narola. “The young pastor comes alive for us as 
athlete, actor, orator, scholar, man of business. 
promoter and reformer.” (Biography ] 


Mu.tFrorp, R. J. History of the 
Lawrenceville school, 1810-1935. Prince- 
University Press, 1935.  358p. 


An attractive volume devoted to the story 
of New Jersey's famous private secondary 
school. [History of education] 


Orvieto, Laura. The birth of Rome. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1935. 302p. $2.00. 

In this book we have an interesting presen- 
tation of many of the early legends of Rome. 
They are presented in a manner that children 
comprehend and retain. [Juvenile] 


Stroup, J. B. Educational psychol- 
ogy. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
490p. $2.50. 

A strong introductory text with excellent 
chapters on Elementary Statistical Concepts, 
Educational Measurements. [Psychouogy } 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. W. Appraisal of 
newer practices selected public 
schools. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 117p. 

A comprehensive description of newer prac- 
tices in elementary and secondary schools. 


[Education] 
Textbooks 
AHLEs, INEZ M., and LAWLOR, Mary. 
Steps to good English. (Seventh 
grade.) Syracuse, Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc., c1935. 247p. $0.76. 
(English 


BAKER, ROBERT H. An introduction 
to astronomy. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1935. $3.00. 

An abbreviation of the author’s larger text. 
The logical order of earth, earth-viewed heavens, 
moon, planets, the sun, the stars, the galaxy, 
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and beyond the galaxy, is most appropriate for 
study. pee nin and diagrams are abundant. 
A 


singly or in class groups. 
will find this text most practical. [Science] 


BARDWELL, R. W., MABIE, ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J. C. Elementary English in 
action, grades III-VIII. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1935. Grade I1!, 
$0.64; Grades IV-VII, ea., $0.68; Grade 
VIII, $0.72. 

[English] 


Bartow, RutH C. Fun at happy 
acres. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1935. 94p. il. $2.00. 

Visit to a farm, described for children of 
from six to ten. [Reading] 


BELL, SPURGEON, and GRAHAM, WIL- 
LARD J. Theory and practice of ac- 
counting. Chicago: American Techni- 
cal Society, 1935. $3.50. 

A comprehensive volume on all aspects of 
account records, with much correlation to 
methods of salesmanship and management. Far 
more than a system of keeping books, this 
treatise analyzes and interprets, and provides 
bases for estimates of business budgets. 

[Commerce] 


BINING, ARTHUR C., and BINING, 
Davin H. Teaching the social studies 
in sec ry schools. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1935. 417p. $3.00. 

A textbook for colleges offering courses in 
the teaching of the social studies. “The chief 
aim of this text is to present an account of the 
changes that have taken place in teaching the 
social studies in secondary schools of the United 
States, together with a discussion of educa- 
tional theories and classroom practices.” 

{Teaching of social science] 

BROOME, EDWIN C., and ADAMS, 
EpwIn W. Conduct and citizenship; 
rev. ed. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
428p. $1.20. 

A textbook in civics. 
chapters and appendix. 
on good citizenship. 


Contains twenty 
hasis is placed 
[Civics] 
Bush, ed. Shakespeare: 
The comedy of errors; A midsummer 

night’s dream; Julius Caesar; Mac- 

beth; The winter’s tale. 

Scribner’s Sons, c1935. 546p. 


[ English] 


CARVER, THOMAS NIXON, WOOLMAN, 
Mary S., and McGowan, ELLEN B. 
Textile problems for the consumer. The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. $1.60. 

Three viewpoints on the textile industry: (1) 
the economist’s; (2) the manufacturer’s; (3) 
the home economics teacher’s. The fourth party 
—the consumer—should be the beneficiary of 
the expert knowledge of the other three. The 
thoughtful (“Standards of living’’), 
modern (“The future of the NRA”), practical 
(“Some simple tests for the consumer’). 

[Science] 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN A., and CRADIT, 
RAYMOND V. Commercial law. Chicago: 


American Technical Society, 1935. 
$3.00. 
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Certain general, and twenty special, legal 
conditions under which business is carried on 
with protection to both parties. Very specific 
as to meanings of terms and the legal points 
of view. Every active citizen should possess a 
substantial portion of this information. 
[Commerce] 
CHARTERS, W. W., SMILEY, D. F., and 
STRANG, RuTH M. Health and growth 
series, 6 bks.: Good habits; Living 
healthfully: Wise health choices; 
Health problems; Adventures in health: 
Health knowledge. The Macmillan 
Company, c1935. Bks. 1, 2, ea., $0.60; 
3, $0.72; bks. 4-6, ea., $0.80. 
[Health] 
CHARTERS, W. W.. SMILEY, D. F., and 
STrRaNG, RutH M. Teacher’s quides for 
health and growth series. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. ea., $0.32. 
(Health! 
Corpts, ANNA D. The new path to 
reading, manual in reading and nhon‘es. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, c1935. Pr. 
not indicated. 
[Reading] 
CorpTs, ANNA D. The new path to 
reading: Pre-primer; Primer; Book 
one; Book three, rev. ed. Boston, Ginn 
and Company. c1935. 50. 194, 230, 
342p. $0.16, $0.60, $0.64, $0.80. 
[Reading] 
FirMAN, S. G., and SHERMAN, GRACE 
E. The progressive spelling series, 
grades 2-8. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, c1935. ea,., $0.16. 
[Spelling] 
FirMAN, S. G., and SHERMAN, GRACE 
E. The progressive spelling series, 
manual for teachers. 
and Company, c1935. 32p. $0.16. 


[Spelling] 
FITCHPATRICK, HARRIETT V., and 
CHILSON, FLORENCE. Demonstration 


handbook of Olympia through the ages, 
. S. Barnes and Company, 1935. 
125p. $1.50. 
Material for a pageant history of physical 
education. [Physical education] 
H. H., and WEAveEr, A. T. 
How to read aloud. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, c1935. 190p. $1.00. 
[Reading] 


Gauss, CHESTER A., WIGHTMAN, 
Lucius L., and BATES, Harry A. Sales 
and advertising. Chicago: aaa 
Technical Society, 1935. $3.00 

A very practical volume on “telling the 
world” by word of mouth and printed pages. 

ere are chapters on psychology. steps in 
making sales with “model conversations,” and 
many other aspects of organized presentation 
of quality goods. There are two volumes, the 
first emphasizing sales, the second advertising 
methods. [Commerce] 


GRAHAM, WILLARD J. Economics of 
business. Chicago: American Techni- 
cal Society, 1935. $2.00. 


Silver, Burdett - 
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Although the economists disagree continu- 
ously, there are certain plain, indisputable facts 
which are presented—largely as carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated definitions—in this book. 
Admirable background material for an under- 
standing of much news of the day concerning 
business conduct and regulation. 

[Commerce—Economics ] 


HILL, Howarp. The life and work of 
the citizen. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, c1935. 637p. $1.52. 

A textbook in civics “directed toward de- 
vloping social intelligence in boys and girls.”’ 

[Civics] 


Horace. Satires and epistles, ed. by 
J. C. Rolfe. Allyn and Bacon, ¢1931. 
406p. $1.80. 

[Latin] 


JENSEN, MILTON B., JENSEN, MILDRED 
R., and ZILLER, M. Louisa. Funda- 
mentals of home econom‘cs. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. $1.68. 

toxt for jynior school, in three large 
1. You and vour needs; 2. Your 
home and the work done there; 3. Your family 
and its problems. The book ablv follows the 
larger view of home economics which so greatly 
extends the former “cooking” and “sewing” 
courses. [Science] 


JONES, ROBERT L., and WHEAT, 
Harry G. Jones-Wheat arithmetics. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 3 vols., 64e, 
64c, and 72c. 

A series of three books in which understand- 
ing has been distinguished from skill, drill from 
instruction, and general ideas are stressed. 
There is special stress on the fact that “tens, 
hundreds, and thousands may be treated just 
like ones.” [Science] 

JORDAN, HELEN M., ZILLER, M. 
LouIsA, and BROWN, JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Home and family. The Macmillan Co., 
1935. $1.60. 

Since “life is more than meat, and the body 
more than raiment,’ this book adds to details 
of material, and presents child development, the 
family as »#n organization, the personal atti- 
tude of each member toward families that are, 
and that are to be. Offered as a text in home- 
management classes. [Science] 


KAUFMANN, ALFRED. Modern 
Europe, rev. ed. Allyn and Bacon, 
c1935. 613 + 55p. $1.80. 

A textbook for high school European history. 
Covers the period from the sixteenth century 
to the present time. [History] 


KELTY, Mary G. How our civiliza- 
tion began. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, c1935. 368p. $0.88. 

A textbook for studying the European back- 
ground of American history. [History] 


LEMON, HARVEY BRACE. From Gali- 
leo to cosmic rays. University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $3.75. 


The first jolly textbook of college physics. 
Designed for the introductory course for fresh- 
men—and all others who would mix pleasure 
with profit in the study of a science. The 
sphere of this text is precise, authoritative. 
rigorous; its atmosphere is gay with whimsical 
cartoons, natty analogies, peppy pictures, and 
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a general air of “well, fellows, here's some 
hard digging, but let’s have some fun while 
we work!” 

If this book sets a style for college texts, 
generations of freshmen will bless Dr. Lemon’s 
sense of humor. [Science] 

LENNES, N. J. A second course in 
algebra. The Macmillan Co., 19365. 

1.36. 

$ A book with a “core” and “supplementary 

material” that builds upon arithmetic, and 

makes more effort than usual to aid the student 

in mastering algebra “one step at a time.” 
[Mathematics] 

LyMAN, R. L., JOHNSON, R. L., and 
MacGrecor, A. Laura. Effective com- 
munication. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, c1935. 429p. $0.96. 

For junior high schools. [English] 

LyMAN, R. L., JOHNSON, R. I., and 
MacGrecor, A. Laura. English in 
school, home, and community. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, c1935. 462p. $1.20 

For ninth grade course. [English] 

LyMAN, R. L., JOHNSON, R. I., and 
MacGrecor, A. LAURA. Guidance in 
expression. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, cl1935. 398p. $0.92. 


For junior high school. [English] 


McKINsEY, JAMES O., and GRAHAM, 
J. Financial management. 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1935. $3.50. 


logical Sciences—Social Science—Teacher 
Training—Music. 


Write ror ILLusTRATED CIRCULAR 


Plan Now to Give Your 
Classes Next Year the 
Benefit of Educational 


TALKING PICTURES 


films now available in 16 mm. 
sound-on-film 


4 


in the fields of Physical Science—Bio- 


6 Costes films will be released 


Read the first official report of the much- 
talked-of New Plan, what it is and what it 
has accomplished. 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE 
PLAN - 


By Cuauncey S. Boucner 


$3.00 
The University of Chicago Press 


[July 


A comprehensive discussion of getting and 
spending the money necessary to run business ; 
a presentation of normal and necessary financ- 
ing, neither “high” nor “low.” The relation 
of statistics, auditing, and salesmanship are 
discussed. We believe the chapter on “Finan- 
cial Abuses” could have been considerably en- 
larged, however. [Commerce] 


McKITrRIcK, MAy, and WEstT, Ma- 
TIETTA H. English in daily use. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1935. 6595p. 


$1.44. 
(English] 


Mites, DuDLEY, Pooley, R. C., and 
GREENLAW, EDWIN. Literature and 
life, book four. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, c1935. 814p. $2.20. 

{English} 

NEWMAYER, ’S. WEIR, and BROOME, 
EpwIn C. Health and the human body. 
American Book Co., 1935. 

A new junior high school text of physiology 
and hygiene, with important adaptations to this 
age of repeal, accidents, and overstimulation. 

[Science] 

NICOL, LUCILLE, LEVENSON, SAMUEL 
M., and KAHN, TERESSA. The nature 
hour. Silver, Burdett and Co., 1935. 
and 80c. 

Two volumes each for fifth and sixth grades: 
1, autumn-winter; 2. spring. Well-illustrated 
science readers, interspersed with poems, self- 
tests, and suggested activities. The authors’ 
claim that “why” accompanies “what’’ seems 
justified. [Science] 

RAND, HELEN. English at work, 
book II. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1935. 4389p. $1.24, 

[English] 

Reap, T. H. Form and functions of 
American government. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, World Book Company, 1935. 
5388p. $1.60. 

A textbook for senior high school civics. It 
is divided into six parts and forty chapters. 

[Civics] 

ROBBINS, CHARLES L. School history 
of the American people, rev. ed. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, World Book Company, 
c1935. 612p. $1.60. 

A textbook for American history in the upper 
grades. It contains twenty-seven chapters and 
forty maps, [History] 

RoGers, Ropert S., Scott, KENNETH, 
and WARD, MARGARET M. Caesaris 
Augusti res gestae et fragmenta. With 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1935. 119p. il. $1.20. 

The historical document (about 12 full pages 
of Latin text) and the ninety-eight selections 
from various sources (about thirty-eight full 
pages) comprise in convenient form everything 
extant for Augustus himself. For high school 
or college use; better for the latter. [Latin] 

SALISBURY, ETHEL I., and STEDMAN, 
LuLu M. Our ancestors in the ancient 
world. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1935. 396p. $1.20. 
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A textbook in ancient history. Covers the 
period from prehistoric man to the Romans. 
The content is divided into XIX units. 

[History] 


SALISBURY, ETHEL I. The story of 
the United States. Boston, Little, 
and Company, 1935. 297p. 

1.20. 
$ A textbook for the early period of American 
history. It covers the period from the discovery 
of America to the founding of our nation. 
[History] 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, CLARK, JOHN 
R., and SMITH, ROLLAND R. Modern- 
school mathematics. World Book Co., 
1935. 2 vols., 92c each. 

Texts for seventh and eighth grades that 
give new problems and pictures for this era 
of streamlined trains and airplanes. The prin- 
ciples of mathematics never change, but here 
are really new ways of teaching them! 

| Mathematics] 
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SCHULTZE, ARTHUR, SEVENOAK, 
FRANK L., and STONE, LIMOND C. Plane 
geometry. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
$1.40. 


A revision of a successful text, giving ad- 
ditional exercises to modern construction prob- 
lems. [Mathematics] 

TRESSLER, J. C. English in action, 
book one, rev. ed. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1935. 612p. $1.60. 

[English] 

TRESSLER, J. C. English in action, 
book two, rev. ed. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1935. 65lp. $1.76. 

[English] 

WHITFORD, W. G., and others. Art 
stories, book two. Chicago, Scott, 
and Company, c1934. 168p. 

1.16. 


The second-grade unit of a series. 
[Reading—Art education] 


Which do you prefer? 


a pupil who 
MEMORIZES 


Memorizing requires 
forced, grinding, 
tense application. 
Pupils who do 
require - 
uable knowledge. 


a pupil who 
THINKS 


Fascinating  activi- 
ties .. . doing things 
the pupil enjoys, 
stimulates thinking 

+ assures worth- 


while learning. 


Educators agree that learning efforts are far more productive when based on materials which 
arouse pupil interest and enthusiasm. Geography teachers insure lasting impressions—not b 

having pupils memorize facts about people ae aliens tet by making it easy and natural for 

m to think in terms of relationships between man’s activities and his natural environment. 

The Semi-Contour Political-Physical Maps and the new Duo-Graphic Political-Physical Globe 
are ideally adaptable to this more effective approach. Their close relationship to modern texts 
and teaching methods . . . and low price . . . combine to make them an outstanding value 
in school equipment. 


Send for Booklet—Free—Geography Teaching Aids 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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A CHALLENGE ..... 


. TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


FORWARD-LOOKING, constructive, and i 
tant contribution to educational literature. 


— 


sents twelve practical plans for vitalizing education 


in American secondary sc A book that is attracting 


widespread attention. 


Professor E. Long, New York University, writes: ‘The 


2.00 simple fact is that all students of second education 
$ must be familiar with this material. I remy no publi- 
cation that is as vital for us today as this present volume.” 


J. C. Meadows, University of Georgia, says: “T consider 
it one of the most ‘challenging’ ae which has come to 


my attention in recent years.” 


The twelve plans have been poereent by members of the 
Secondary Education of the Society 


Curriculum Study and are introduced and 


y 
Samuel Everett, Associate in Research of the Lincoln 


School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SENIOR COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


For more than sixty years, Peabody College has devoted its 
entire resources and energies to the better preparation of 
teachers and leaders in public education. 


v 


FALL QUARTER, 1935 
SEPTEMBER 24 - DECEMBER 20 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUES 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


D APPLETON—CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LAST WORD ON SCHOOL CURRICULA 


The Most Modern Methods of Curriculum Construction, 
Long Sought bv All Educators, Are Now Presented in 


Caswell and Campbell's Curriculum Development 


This classic on a subject which is vital to the interests and needs of all ad- 
ministrators and teachers is the direct result of years which the authors (pro- 
fessors of education in Peabody College and consultants for the Virginia 
Curriculum Program) have spent in building practicable and workable cur- 
ricula, 


Included in this monumental work are not only the theoretical principles of 
curriculum making, but also utilitarian charts and graphs which reduce the 


analysis and revision of defective curricula to a simple problem of inspection 
Price, 8$2.50- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA CHICAGO 


NOW —a child’s dictionary! 


JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


By E. L. Tuornpike 
Teachers College. Columbia University 


Irom the ground up. conceived and written for children! 
Publication of the THORN DIKE-CENTURY climaxes 
twenty-seven vears of work, including compilation of 
the Teacher's Word Book 

The originality and scholarship which have contributed 
to Dr. Thorndike’s eminence have gone into the making 
of this book. The THOR NDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY marks a distinet epoch in elementary 


education 


23,281 words * 1.610 pictures * 970 pages * $1.32 list 


NAME 
For a free l6-page prospectus, 


send this advertisement, with vour ADDREss 


name and address. to PosiTIoN 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


29 PRYOR STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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This is a bad angle 


and eyes strained 


ends of modern education. 


and Seating Booklets 


' 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster 


at which te approach 
EDUCATION 


Back humped, chest flat, vital organs cramped, 
no pupil can sit long in 
that position without endangering health. Old 
types of school seats which place a strain on 


eyes, body and mind, are not furthering the 


——) We will mail for classroom use, a 
—. i posture poster in colors, which 
her encourages children to sit erect 
It contains no advertising. Avail- 
able also, for use by teachers and 
: # school officials, are several inter- 


| esting posture and eye-protectio 
booklets. Address Dept. P.b.7 


n 


He sits erect— easily, comfortably, naturally, 
because the movable book support enables 
him to read from the correct focal distance and 
height without bending over, looking down, or 
leaning forward. He works at the correct sight 
angle without the strain that education places 
upon the eyes—without the health impair- 
ment that is too often the price of education 


The American Universal BETTER SIGHT DESK 
The Health Protector of America’s School Children 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependcble Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Ay North 


rENNESSEE 


ASHIVILI 


COMPANY 


PAYNI 
PTANOOGA 


Distributors 


SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
214 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


COMPANY 
TENNESSE! 
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